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EDITORIALS 


To Whom Shall We Go? The new year of grace promises to be 366 
d 


ays laden with new experiences, chal- 
lenges hitherto unmet, problems previously foreign, and temptations intensi- 
fied by the relentless fact that we are stepping closer to eternity. 

We shall be forced to re-examine time-honored traditions in education 
to see whether we dare continue to try to think with our hearts. We shall 
have more children to teach and more to teach to children. We shall be asked 
to walk the second mile of unselfish service within limitations of the same 
24-hour day and the physical and mental resources allotted each man by his 
Creator. We shall be driven by the sheer force of necessity to make wiser 
use of our time and to husband more carefully our energies. 

In the midst of a dying world, we shall need to rise to new heights of 
evangelistic effort. We cannot pray, “Thy Kingdom come,” and be indifferent 
to the multitudes about us who are as sheep without a shepherd. 

In 1956 we shall have to climb mountains, not trip over anthills. How 
shall we meet our solemn tasks which we may claim but once? 

“Lord, to whom shall be go? Thou hast the words of eternal life. And 
we believe and are sure that Thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.” 

Before you and I try to climb our mountains in 1956, we shall need first 
to climb Calvary’s holy mount and look up to Him who was lifted up for us. 
He is our Life, our Hope, our Strength, our Lord. The new year is open to 
His vision. In His Word and Sacrament He will give us enough vision of 
His will to know the direction we are to take. 

“S. Our prayer for 1956 might be: Lord, drive me to my knees so that I may 
discover the meaning of Thy death, the power of Thy resurrection, and the 
comfort of Thy Spirit. Give me not tasks equal to my powers, but powers 
equal to my tasks. Help me to forget myself and to remember others. Let 
the Gospel dominate my teaching, my living, and my believing. Give me 
Thy grace to live a day at a time, and every day as if Thou didst die yester- 
day, didst arise today, and wilt return tomorrow. Amen. M.L. K. 
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His Name Was Called Jesus If you were among the few who faith- 
J fully observed the church year on 


January 1, you were treated to the opportunity to meditate on one of the 
most powerful and sweeping single verses in the Bible. The church’s Gospel 
for the eighth day after the nativity of our Lord reads: “And when eight 
days were accomplished for the circumcising of the Child, His name was 
called Jesus, which was so named of the angel before He was conceived in 
the womb” (Luke 2:21). 

This little verse sweeps us all the way back to Abraham's 99th birthday. 
God had some important things to say to Abraham then. He changed his 
name from Abram, meaning father, to Abraham, meaning father of a multi- 
tude. God made His covenant with Abraham at that time and marked it 
with that strange ceremony of circumcision which was to set aside all Abra- 
ham’s followers who were to receive the special promises of God. 

This verse then takes us to the temple where God’s Son as an eight-day-old 
Baby received the seal of this two-thousand-year-old covenant. This Baby 
was also circumcised. His name was given to Him. Both Joseph and Mary 
had been carefully instructed regarding the naming of this holy Child. “His 
name was called Jesus.” This name means Savior. 

This verse sweeps us into eternity which is to come. This Jesus is the 
only Savior of all mankind. He is our Savior. His suffering and death gives 
us forgiveness for all our sins, and it gives us the certain hope of life ever- 
lasting in heaven. 

What a glorious truth this is for even the smallest Grade One child to 
learn! He has seen a baptismal ceremony, when a tiny infant received its 
new name. He knows his own name. “And His name was called Jesus.” 
This verse is meaningful to him just now as he still hears the echoes of “Away 
in a manger, no crib for a bed; the little Lord Jesus lay down His sweet head.” 

Every Christian teacher bases his philosophy of education upon the 
eternal truth stated so simply and vividly in this small verse. He knows that 
it is this truth which makes his work of being a Christian teacher so joyful 
and satisfying. W. M. WANGERIN 


Luther in English This is the day we have long awaited. The first 
volume of a new 55-volume English edition of 
Martin Luther's works appeared on October 31, 1955. This monumental 
joint venture of Concordia Publishing House and the Muhlenberg Press of 
the United Lutheran Church must be hailed in our circles as the publishing 
event of the mid-century. The courage of the publishers to undertake such 
a venture, and the policy of the editors Jaroslav Pelikan and Helmut T. Leh- 
mann to translate Luther as he translated others must be commended and 
praised. So far they have done their work well. Now it is our turn. 
This edition is intended for the searching layman, the Lutheran teacher, 
the parish pastor, and the college student. The opportunity to read Luther 
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in a translation that fairly races along in idiomatic English, easy to under- 
stand, should not be overlooked by anybody. 

Every Lutheran teacher and pastor should own this volume of Luther's 
works and should acquire every subsequent volume and, after the volume 
has arrived, he should study it and recommend it to all his friends and 
acquaintances. 

One more thing, let’s put this set into every library in the land. The time 
to start is now. 

A new day of Luther’s influence has dawned. jek. CG, 


Courage and Faith The beginning of the new year prompts us to 
look back. The year which has come to a close 


was a marker in the history of teacher training in our Synod; it marked the 
centennial of the establishment of the private teachers seminary in Milwaukee 
from which our present synodical program of training teachers developed. 

If we in spirit transport ourselves a century into the past, we may envision 
the progress of that undertaking in the course of its first year. We visit the 
Runge house on Fifth Street near Wells, where the seminary is in operation. 
It is in the middle of the forenoon. We are told that not all of the eleven 
students are attending classes, but that several of them not yet confirmed 
are in the parish school till noon. The three pastors, Lochner and Fleischman 
and Dulitz, have so arranged their schedule of parish work that they are 
able to instruct in the seminary. We hear the piano played in one of the 
rooms and are told that it is in constant use from early morning till late in 
the afternoon because teachers Eckert and Diez have scheduled several 
daily practice periods for each student. The Runge house is dark in the 
evening, since the students are quartered in the homes of the instructors 
and of congregation members. 

In the fall of 1855, the first year of the seminary’s existence, the Northern 
District of Synod is in session in Milwaukee. We attend one of the sessions. 
The delegates hear an interesting report on the new seminary. The conven- 
tion, delighted at the prospect of having congregations supplied with sorely 
needed trained teachers for their schools, passes a resolution to approve the 
farsightedness which the establishment of that seminary reflects and to en- 
courage continuation of the noble effort. The Central District, in session at 
the same time in Indianapolis, likewise endorses the Milwaukee enterprise 
and passes a resolution of encouragement. 

As a private enterprise, the Milwaukee seminary was short-lived. Never- 
theless, when two years later it was taken over by Synod, this institution 
had supplied four teachers who upon their graduation were called by 
congregations. 

Viewed in its proper perspective, the Milwaukee enterprise looms up 
before us today, a century later, as a real achievement. At a time when 
trained teachers were in great demand for American schools in the Middle 
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West, which was still in the pioneer stage of development, the establishment 
of a training school for teachers through private effort was a noteworthy 
accomplishment. And when we consider the alertness on the part of leaders 
in the church and of their congregations to the cause of Christian education 
in those pioneer days, we are bound to admire their courage and their faith. 
With the psalmist of old we today look back into history, and when we con- 
template the establishment of that modest teachers seminary in Milwaukee 
a century ago, we join him in the tribute: “We have heard it with our ears, 
O God, our fathers have told us, what work Thou didst in their days in the 
times of old” (Ps. 44:1). Tike 


Money! Is that all that was discussed at the White House Conference on 
Education? No, but it was a critical consideration. In fact, it seems 
that some of the lay delegates came to the meeting with but a single pupose, 
and that was to promote or oppose Federal aid to education. Fortunately, 
most of them and the professional people present had much broader objectives. 
What about this matter of money? Will there be more Federal aid to 
education? Yes. But currently the expenditures will be primarily for capital 
goods, school buildings specifically. Will the distribution of funds be based 
on the principle of equalization? Such is the honorable intent, but it is far 
beyond the hope of realization. What scientific data do we have with regard 
to ability to pay for an adequate public school system? Some states have 
an income tax, others do not. The same is true of sales taxes. The states also 
vary greatly with respect to assessments of property and tax rates. Some 
make only a token attempt to collect personal property taxes. Summarizing, 
how can one judge ability to pay when so many variables enter into the 
picture? However, the shortages in facilities are so critical that moneys will 
be doled out inequitably because the relevant basic data cannot be assembled 
quickly enough and tax procedures cannot be standardized fast enough. 
So a political pork barrel is truly in the making. 

Money was also a key consideration in the teacher supply discussions. 
“Raise the salaries” was appeal number one. Up the standards, treat teachers 
as respected citizens, and reduce the number of trivial jobs were a few of 
the other suggestions which moved into focus. 

Of course, some things not involving money were discussed. For ex- 
ample — how can school districts be organized for more efficient service? 
What kind of educational programs shall be provided for a population which 
is spending more and more of its time in school? What kinds of physical 
facilities suit the achievement of educational objectives best? What kinds 
of public relations techniques contribute to the betterment of schools? 

In what way will the nonpublic schools be affected by the White House 
Conference? Did any of the decisions reached accrue to their advantage? 

1, Although an attempt was made to move nondiscriminatory zoning into 
the picture, it dropped out in the distillation process. 

2. Any hope for aid on a national basis for auxiliary services seems doomed 
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unless education can be divorced from health and welfare in the govern- 
mental structure. If there were a secretary of education in the President’s 
cabinet, it is possible that such items as bus transportation, hot lunches, 
and health service would be provided for the nonpublic schools from tax 
moneys collected for health and welfare. 

3. It would be a mistake to state that the general public is quite sympa- 
thetic to nonpublic education. It seems that much unfavorable sentiment 
grows out of poor public relations, and, in some instances, inconsiderate overt 
acts. As citizens it is our duty to promote the welfare of the public schools, 
join with them in civic projects, provide them with good transcripts of 
records, keep them informed with regard to our building plans and any 
projected studies related thereto, and participate in meetings which pro- 
mote the general welfare of our community and country. 

Was the White House Conference on Education worthwhile? Definitely. 
However, the press and radio apparently encountered difficulty finding it 
so. They evidently failed to remember that this was a conference, not a con- 
vention. They also failed to remember that when intelligent people of 
varying walks of life sit down to discuss problems in a democratic fashion, 
they do not find it too difficult to remove differences and embark on mag- 
nanimous programs co-operatively. In fact, the conference was so eminently 
worthwhile that a Lutheran school superintendent felt constrained to sug- 
gest a similar conference for our church. Will it happen? H. G. 


Jonah and the Wail The Book of Jonah is a gem of contrasts in 
justice and mercy. The clarity of the line of 


demarcation between firmness and kindness is more clearly presented than 
generally understood. God, the Master-Teacher, knows when, how, and 
how long to be firm and stern with Nineveh — and with Jonah —so that His 
mercy may beam forth the more gloriously. If we recognize the aim of the 
book to be well stated by Jonah in ch. 4:2, we shall recognize in it a superb 
guide for Christian discipline: to be firm and uncompromising with sin, but 
marvelously merciful with the penitent sinner. 

How the wail of infants and children, 120,000 of them, would have satis- 
fied Jonah as he sat outside Nineveh waiting for its destruction! Had he 
not cried and said, “Yet forty days, and Nineveh shall be overthrown’? Had 
God not commanded him to warn the great city of its impending doom? Yet 
nothing happened to support his threat. Nineveh had repented. Then Jonah 
turned wailer: “Was it not because of this that I fled to Tarshish? ‘For I knew 
that Thou art a gracious God, and merciful, slow to anger, and of great kind- 
ness, and repentest Thee of the evil.’” Yes, it is difficult for man to under- 
stand the mercy of God. 

Yet how tenderly God corrects Jonah (4:4-11)! His mercy endureth for- 
ever. Let Lutheran schools be known for their kindly understanding of child 


behavior, where mercy tempers justice and love motivates behavior. 
T. G. STELZER 


Adult Education in the Congregation 
Wo. A. KRAMER 


THE PURPOSE 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 

If the purpose of Christian educa- 
tion were only to teach the way to 
salvation, we could quit teaching the 
person who knows the way, and the 
Christian could quit learning. All that 
would be necessary thereafter would 
be enough contact with the Word of 
God to preserve faith. To regard 
Christian education thus would be 
not only a false but also a ridiculous 
and irresponsible notion. 

Certainly Christian education is 
concerned with teaching the way to 
salvation first and foremost; it is con- 
cerned with keeping the newborn 
faith alive; but the mission of the 
Christian goes much farther than that, 
and so Christian education must go 
farther. In Christian education we 
try to equip the Christian that he may 
fulfill his mission in life, and his mis- 
sion includes everything which God 
has commanded. “Teaching them to 
observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:20). Un- 
der “all things” is included every 
purpose of the Christian, all that God 
expects of him in relation to God and 
fellow men. The Christian is not to 
be a child in knowledge and in Chris- 
tian outlook; he is to be an adult in 
faith and good works. He is not only 
to know how to be saved but also 
what he is to do now that he is saved. 
He is to regard the world as God’s 
world so that every action of his is in 
some way connected with God’s pur- 
poses. He must know not only the 


chief doctrines of the Bible but also 
how these doctrines apply in the 
world today. 

The adult Christian outlook cannot 
be fully prepared or developed in 
childhood; it cannot ever be devel- 
oped to perfection on earth. But there 
should be evident in the Christian 
both the desire to grow toward per- 
fection and a heroic effort to grow. 
God’s admonition: “Grow in grace 
and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Savior Jesus Christ” (2 Peter 
3:18) has neither an age nor a time 
limit attached. Growth is to go on 
throughout life. Here is enough rea- 
son for a well-planned program of 
adult education. And the fact that 
Christian growth comes only by the 
Word of God is enough justification 
for the best program of Bible study 
which we can devise, a program in 
which all age levels participate. 

Christian adult education is in- 
tended for the personal growth of 
the individual adult Christian, but it 
is intended also to reach back to the 
children in our homes and churches, 
for Christian adults are to be the 
teachers of the oncoming generation 
of children. How are children to be 
taught if the adults are incompetent 
teachers? 

The education of children and 
adults is all part of the same effort. 
Children are best reached when par- 
ents participate wholeheartedly and 
intelligently in the educational pro- 
gram; therefore adults have to be 
taught that the children might be 
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taught. Congregations, managed by 
adults, do the best for the children 
when they themselves understand the 
needs and purposes of Christian edu- 
cation. Again, adults need to be 
taught that children might be taught. 
Anyone, therefore, who is intelligently 
interested in the Christian education 
of children, must be automatically in- 
terested in the Christian education of 
adults. Neither the education of chil- 
dren nor the education of adults 
stands long without the other. They 
belong together, and they prosper or 
languish together. This is implicit in 
Deut. 6:6-9, where God emphasizes 
the diligence with which child train- 
ing is to be pursued. 

The need for adult education is 
implied also in Ps. 78:5-7, in which 
God indicates that Christian adults 
are the links in the chain which ties 
one generation of believers to the 
next. While God does not directly 
plead for the education of adults here, 
He assumes their competence when 
He says: “He established a testimony 
in Jacob and appointed a Law in 
Israel, which He commanded our 
fathers that they should make them 
known to their children; that the gen- 
eration to come might know them, 
even the children which should be 
born; who should arise and declare 
them to their children, that they 
might set their hope in God and not 
forget the works of God, but keep 
His commandments.” To break the 
chain of instruction it is necessary 
only to neglect the training of one 
generation of adults completely. 
That’s how important Christian adult 
education is in the church. 
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THE PROGRAM 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 

In thinking of the program of Chris- 
tian adult education, we can approach 
it in two ways. We can consider the 
scope of adult education or the agen- 
cies of adult education. For a clear 
picture we should approach it from 
both angles. 


THE SCOPE OF ADULT EDUCATION 


The Secretary of Adult Education, 
Dr. Oscar E. Feucht, has outlined 
eight areas of adult education, which 
cover the needs of the mature Chris- 
tian. Two of these, Bible Study and 
Christian Family Life, have been 
given special emphasis, because they 
constitute the basic areas in which 
Christian adult education must op- 
erate. The other six phases of adult 
education are these: Christian Faith 
and Life, The Christian and the 
Church in the World, Christian Edu- 
cation, Stewardship of Self and 
Money, Personal Evangelism and 
Missionary Education, and Christian 
Worship and the Arts.’ It is probable 
that all of these can be handled 
within the framework of the for- 
mer two. 

The report of the Board for Parish 
Education to the Houston Convention 
states the scope of adult education 
by listing a series of six objectives 
for adult education: 

1. Skill in the personal use of the 

Bible. 


1 See “Christian Adult Education” 
(mimeo.) and “Adult Education in the 
Local Congregation,” by Dr. Oscar E. 
Feucht. Available from Board for Parish 
Education, The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod. 
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2. Good habits of prayer. 

3. Ability to witness to the Chris- 
tian faith. 

4, Readiness to teach their own 
children and to participate in 
the teaching task of the church. 

5. Understanding of and participa- 
tion in the world mission of the 
church, including witness in 
one’s vocation and citizenship. 

6. Skills for becoming a spiritual 
force against materialism and 
the carnal life. 


THE AGENCIES 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 

By agencies of adult education we 
mean the opportunities for adult ed- 
ucation in the congregation. 

The Sermon. We do not always 
think of the sermon as a means of 
education, and that is a mistake. If 
the sermon does not teach, it loses its 
purpose. The sermon explains and 
applies Scripture if it is a good ser- 
mon. If the people do not leave 
church wiser spiritually than they 
came in, it is likely that the sermon 
was at fault. The pastor has no other 
opportunity to teach so many people 
at any given time as during his ser- 
mon, and he ought to make the most 
of his opportunity. 

Bible Class. It is hard to under- 
stand why the introduction of Bible 
classes should cause difficulty in so 
many congregations. The Bible is the 
source of all our spiritual knowledge, 
the basis for forming right attitudes, 
and the guide to our conduct. What 
is more, the Bible actually provides 
the power and motivation which we 
need in order to grow in faith and to 
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become practicing Christians. While 
the Bible classes do not ordinarily 
enroll as many people as attend the 
church services, they offer an oppor- 
tunity which no sermon offers. A well- 
taught Bible class really provides a 


‘more favorable teaching situation 


than the sermon. In the sermon the 
pastor preaches. He tells the people. 
There is no opportunity for a come- 
back, be it a question or comment. 
People leave the service agreeing or 
disagreeing with the pastor. But in 
the Bible class a controversial point 
or an unclear point can receive an 
airing, to the spiritual and educational 
advantage of all who attend. Bible 
classes ought to be much more numer- 
ous than they are. 

Parent-Teacher Organization. Hun- 
dreds of our congregations have a 
parent-teacher organization in one 
form or another. The people who 
belong to these organizations are or- 
dinarily people with small or school- 
age children. Properly managed, 
parent-teacher organizations present 
an opportunity to teach both the 
present generation of adults and in- 
directly the children under the care 
of these adults. 


Other Organizations. There are 
few congregations in which the men, 
women, and youth do not have some 
kind of organization of their own. 
An organization hardly deserves a 
place in the congregational sun if it 
does not in some way contribute to 
the achievement of the purpose of the 
congregation. A recognition of pur- 
pose and the achievement of purposes 
comes only through a program of ed- 
ucation, and so an organization, to be 
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worthwhile, must have an educational 


purpose. 
Properly, organizations are formed 


because they are able to achieve part. 


of the church’s purpose more effec- 
tively than it can be done in any 
other way. In other words, every 
adult class, society, organization, or 
committee which operates within the 
congregation should serve congrega- 
tional ends. It cannot properly deter- 
mine its own purposes. It is rather 
an arm of Christian education, with 
a function given to it by the church; 
a smaller unit of activity which sup- 
ports the program of the congregation 
and helps the church to function more 
economically and effectively. If this 
view suddenly became the view of all 
our organizations, the resultant trans- 
formation of our congregations would 
amaze us. 
SPECIFIC AIMS 
FOR ADULT ORGANIZATIONS 

“General Aim: To assist the local 
congregation and its board of educa- 
tion in the achievement of the educa- 
tional objectives which Christ has 
given to the church, chiefly the build- 
ing of the new person in Jesus Christ, 
but including soul winning and soul 
keeping. 

“1. To develop closer communion 
with God in Christ through the art 
of group worship. 

“2. To deepen the understanding of 
Christian doctrine and its relation to 
life through group discussion, Chris- 
tian reading and study. 

“3. To increase the Christian’s sense 
of mission through stewardship and 
mission studies and activities. 


“4, To foster personal Bible reading 
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and promote class study of the Bible 
through adequate Bible study facil- 
ities, 

“S. To contribute to a constructive 
and functional program of Christian 
family-life training. 

“6. To provide Christian service 
outlets in home, church, and com- 
munity to help Christians fulfill their 
mission in life. 

“7. To help the congregation in the 
assimilation of new members and to 
introduce them to a program of study 
and work. 

“8. To develop love of the brethren 
and oneness in Christ through fellow- 
ship of a distinctly spiritual nature 
and tone. 

“9. To train layworkers and de- 
velop leadership talent for the build- 
ing of the kingdom of God. 

“10. To serve the members of the 
organization with an effective and 
completely evangelical Christian pro- 
gram.” 2 

The great amount of space is given 
to organizations because they present 
a somewhat controversial question. 
Some do not agree with the foregoing. 

Sunday School Teacher Training. 
Our Sunday schools employ mostly 
lay teachers, and lay teachers are also 
in charge of many Bible classes. If 
our Bible classes are ever to reach the 
proportions which they should reach, 
we shall need many more lay teachers 
for this department of the Sunday 
school. The lay teachers in the 
Sunday school, including the Bible 


classes, need training, and most of 


2 From a mimeographed paper by Oscar 
E. Feucht, Dec. 23, 1947. 
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them recognize the need for such 
training. The training program needs 
to be continuous, and it will require 
much time and effort on the part of 
someone in the congregation to plan 
it and to carry it on.? 

Extracongregational Opportunities 
for Adult Education. Not all the 
Christian education of adults is car- 
ried on under congregational auspices. 
Most intelligent adults read. Their 
reading and their reading selections 
are their own responsibility, but the 
congregation can give guidance and 
direction. Bible institutes have quickly 
grown to over thirty in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, and there 
is no reason why they should not con- 
tinue to grow. A congregation which 
identifies itself with a Bible institute 
in the vicinity can reap rich benefits 
by way of education of its members. 
Seminars by our national organiza- 
tions also are not under congrega- 
tional auspices, but again congrega- 
tions can profit from them educa- 
tionally if they help plan and promote 
these efforts. 


LEADERSHIP IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Since adult Christian education is 
part of the congregation’s work, every 
Christian automatically is responsible 
for the success of the adult education 
efforts. This responsibility is part of 
his universal priesthood duties. But 
the responsibility must become more 
pointed if it is to be properly under- 
stood and carried out. The congre- 
gational board of education, the pas- 


3 See Parish Education, February 1953, 
pp. 28ff., for a comprehensive training pro- 


gram. 
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tor, and the teacher are ordinarily the 
people on whom the leadership duties 
will fall. 

The Board of Education. It is hard 
to understand that some congrega- 
tions should not yet have come around 
to the point of electing a board or 
committee on education, but there are 
quite a number that have not. So the 
first thing is to make sure that there 
is a board of education which is re- 
sponsible for all Christian education 
in the congregation, including adult 
education. The primary duty of the 
board is not maintenance of the phys- 
ical plant of education, but provisions 
for the proper spiritual functioning of 
the educational program. This being 
the case, the most competent mem- 
bers of the congregation should be 
elected to this board, not those still 
willing to serve after the elders and 
trustees, and perhaps other officers, 
have been elected. 

The board of education is not to 
operate in an isolated fashion, but 
within the larger framework of the 
congregation. For the sake of the 
board of education, as well as for the 
sake of all boards, the various elected 
officers of the congregation, and of 
the organizations within the congre- 
gation, should meet in joint session 
to plan the over-all work of the con- 
gregation, generally on an annual 
basis. Only so will the various boards 
learn to understand one another's du- 
ties and form one smooth congrega- 
tional working organization. Only so 
will Christian education find full ac- 
ceptance and gain its proper place in 
the over-all scheme. Call it a Plan- 
ning Council, or what you will, such 
planning is necessary. Parish Activ- 
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ities gives guidance and suggestions 
for such planning.* Adult education, 
or any kind of education, will only 
come into its own through such over- 
all long-range planning. 

The board of education should be 
elected by the congregation and be 
responsible to the congregation. It 
should be held to account for its work 
by periodical reports. If the board is 
a working board, it will have some- 
thing worthwhile to report monthly. 


The board should plan and super- 
vise all educational activities in the 
congregation and help the congrega- 
tion to develop a comprehensive pro- 
gram for all age levels. Included in 
the program of the board, besides the 
elementary agencies of Christian ed- 
ucation, should be Bible classes, Sun- 
day school teacher training, the par- 
ent-teacher organization, and other 
organizations. As for adult education 
there ought to be a subcommittee to 
plan and direct. 

If it is true that organizations must 
introduce an educational program to 
justify their existence, then it is like- 
wise true that the board of education 
must interest itself in their programs. 
This does not mean domination, but 
consultation, co-operation, advice, and 
guidance. If the organizational lead- 
ership is wise, such co-operation will 
be welcomed. In either case the con- 
gregation should provide for placing 
the organizations under the jurisdic- 
tion of the board of education. Guid- 
ance is best given through joint 
program planning. 


4 Published annually by The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. 
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Detailed regulations for a board of 
education cannot be discussed here.5 


The Pastor. The pastor is so in- 
tricately tied up with every phase of 
the congregation’s work that he 
should be the first to foster and ex- 
pand the adult education program in 
the congregation. Because of his 
position the pastor can ordinarily 
make or break any such program. 
This is true because he is looked on 
as the chief leader, and his opinion 
influences many members in the con- 
gregation. 

This does not mean that the pastor 
is to do all the work. In fact, he 
should not do more of the work than 
necessary. Why should a pastor lead 
all the educational discussions in or- 
ganizations when lay people or paro- 
chial school teachers can do it as 
well? Why should Bible classes 
languish for lack of time on the part 
of the pastor, or because of double 
services, when lay people or parochial 
school teachers are able to teach the 
classes or at least can learn to do so? 

The pastor should consider himself 
a leader, and a leader is a leader only 
when he is able to enlist others in 
a cause or program which is much 
bigger than any single person and 
which requires the co-operation of 
many people for success. The pastor 
who is able to train good Sunday 
school teachers and Bible class teach- 


ers has multiplied his effectiveness 


5 See A. H. Kramer's “A Guide for 
Boards of Education in Congregations” 
(Concordia), Oscar E. Feucht’s “Regula- 
tions for the Parish Education Board in the 
Local Church” (mimeo.), and Wm. A. 
Kramer's “The Purpose and Function of 
a Congregational Board of Education” 
(mimeo. ). 
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many times. The pastor who has in- 
spired members for witnessing and 
has given them the necessary tech- 
niques has again multiplied himself 
many times. This applies in any area 
where work is to be done. The most 
effective pastors are those who have 
learned to teach, to delegate work, to 
guide and direct others. In other 
words the pastor, in addition to being 
a good preacher and shepherd, should 
strive to become a good administrator. 
Then he will find work, not only in 
adult education but in all phases of 
his activity, much easier, much more 
satisfying and rewarding, much more 
appreciated by his members and co- 
workers. 

But the pastor cannot delegate work 
completely out of hand. As an ad- 
ministrator he must know what work 
is going on, who is responsible for 
the various phases of it, and how it is 
being performed. 

The Teacher. The teacher is also 
involved head over heels in the con- 
gregation’s over-all program of edu- 
cation, including adult education. 
Not all congregations, boards, pastors, 
or teachers think so. Because the 
teacher is called principally to teach 
children, it is easy to associate him 
only with children. Some teachers 
may actually prefer to limit their 
activities to the schoolroom, either 
because they prefer to be limited 
thus or because they fear the added 
work or responsibility which partici- 
pation in the broader program in- 
volves. Or their undue modesty may 
prevent them from putting themselves 
forward, with the result that their 
talents for greater service go un- 
recognized. 
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The teacher is in a leadership posi- 
tion slightly different from that of the 
pastor. Though directly called by the 
congregation for his work, he does 
not occupy the central place in the 
congregational program which the 
pastor occupies. But he is a servant 
of the Word as well as the pastor, 
and he should serve to his full poten- 
tiality. The congregation and the 
pastor, in most cases, want him so 
to serve. Some teachers still have to 
overcome an inferiority complex in 
this matter. When once we believe 
that we can serve in a larger way, 
and when we begin to participate 
according to our ability, most of us 
will find the opportunities for service 
opening so fast that we will have to 
hold back to conserve time and 
energy. 

Since the pastor occupies a central 
position of leadership, and the teacher 
likewise a position of leadership, the 
relationship between the pastor and 
teacher must be solved. In most cases 
this causes no difficulty. Pastors and 
teachers should approach the problem 
somewhat like this: The question is 
not where the responsibility of one 
ends and that of the other begins. 
If we take that approach, we shall 
soon be quibbling or quarreling about 
the boundary line. We must recog- 
nize that responsibilities overlap and 
that talents vary. In many ways, the 
pastor and teacher are co-responsible, 
and they must complement each other 
in their work. The pastor generally 
has a more thorough theological back- 
ground than the teacher, with no 
discredit to the teacher. The teacher 
generally has a better educational 
background than the pastor, with no 
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discredit to the pastor. They have 
different training, because there are 
different tasks to be performed, and 
each does what he is trained for and 
what he can do best. Pastor and 
teacher have different, yet overlap- 
ping duties. They must, therefore, 
consult to outline programs and to 
fix responsibilities. If the problem is 
approached in a Christian spirit, and 
in that frame of mind, the difficulties 
will fade, and the opportunities for 
serving God and the congregation 
will multiply. 

Where there are a number of teach- 
ers in the congregation, the principal 
and the board of education will help 
to find for each teacher a field of 
service outside the schoolroom, be- 
cause every teacher ought to work 
with adults in one form or another. 
This is good for him as well as for 
his work in the classroom. It gives 
the teacher stature. It provides asso- 
ciations which he needs as well as an 
outlet for his talents. With the prin- 
cipal and board of education partici- 
pating, it is more easily possible to 
determine an equitable load for all 
teachers. 


SPECIFIC OPPORTUNITIES IN ADULT 
EDUCATION FOR THE PAROCHIAL 
SCHOOL TEACHER 

1. Parent Education. As indicated 
earlier, anyone engaged in the educa- 
tion of children must necessarily en- 
gage in the education of the parents, 
because the adults in the home help 
to determine the success or failure of 
the child’s school education. The 
teacher can be expected to counsel 
parents of the children under his 
care, to take an active part in the 
parent-teacher group, to help plan 
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the program for Lutheran Education 
Week, to help in efforts to publicize 
Christian education and its benefits, 
and, in general, to raise Christian 
education to the level which it de- 
serves. 


2. Leadership Training. Sunday 
school teacher training is the most 
obvious effort of the congregation in 
leadership training. Many teachers 
participate in the weekly teachers’ 
meetings or conduct them entirely. 
More teachers are capable of doing 
so, and available talent among the 
teachers ought to be utilized. Teach- 
ers can also teach courses in the Con- 
cordia Teacher Training Series, and 
more of them could and should do so. 
The more teachers interest themselves 
in the Sunday school and in well- 
trained Sunday school teachers, the 
more opportunity they will find to 
participate in the training of Sunday 
school teachers. Teachers can also be 
helpful in helping mission committees 
and other groups in the congregations 
that engage in special work. 

8. Bible Classes. In 1946, 6.8 per 
cent of Missouri Synod communicants 
were enrolled in Bible classes; in 1952, 
12 per cent. That is an encouraging 
gain, but the rate of gain has recently 
slowed almost to a standstill. There 
are various reasons for this, one of 
which is a lack of Bible class teachers. 
Many more of our teachers could 
teach Bible classes and should express 
their willingness to do so. Teaching 
the Word is the teacher’s specialty, 
his mission in life. Teaching Bible 
classes of youths or adults offers an 
excellent opportunity to teach for a 
strengthening of faith, for Christian 
living, and for Kingdom work. 
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4, Organizations. The various or- 
ganizations in a congregation need 
competent advice and _ leadership. 
Without putting himself forward un- 
duly, a teacher can usually find more 
opportunities for service than he can 
handle effectively. Men’s groups, 
young people’s groups, and special 
interest groups present opportunities. 
A married couples’ club, for example, 
often provides opportunity for guid- 
ance in child training. A men’s club 
wants information on Synod and its 
various activities. Young people's 
groups want help in their programs. 
The planning of laymen’s seminars 
and other intercongregational efforts 
need the teacher’s advice and guid- 
ance. The teacher must watch, how- 
ever, that he does not spend too much 
time in planning social activities for 
organizations; his talents belong into 
the educational and spiritual channels. 

5. Bible Institutes. Over thirty 
Bible institutes are in operation in 
the Missouri Synod. A considerable 
number of teachers have taught 
courses in these institutes. While the 
opportunity to teach in a Bible in- 
stitute may never come to most 
teachers, it can come to many if 


they are prepared for it. 


PREPARATION 
FOR TEACHING ADULTS 
To become a competent and re- 
spected leader in adult education, the 
teacher must prepare himself for his 
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work, as must the pastor or any other 
leader. Study of the Bible is first in 
importance. This may be private 
study, and every teacher is able to 
increase his knowledge and under- 
standing of the Bible by private study. 
Where summer schools or Bible in- 
stitutes are within reach, these offer 
an opportunity to study together with 
others, under competent leadership. 

If we teachers remember that we 
ought to be teachers of teachers and 
of parents by virtue of our office and 
training, we will also engage in the 
necessary study to become competent 
leaders. As we gain competence, we 
gain in stature and in influence for 
good. And as we try to understand 
young people and adults, we learn 
their problems and needs, with the 
result that we constantly learn better 
how to serve them. 

The intention is not, of course, for 
the teacher to push himself forward, 
just because he wants to work with 
adults. Nor is he to scatter his ener- 
gies to the point of diminishing re- 
turns. The point is that he is to make 
himself available for service in the 
interest of the congregation’s program 
of Christian education. We want to 
serve the Lord and not ourselves, and 
the best way to serve the Lord is to 
deny ourselves and to make ourselves 
useful to others. That is also the best 
way to find real happiness and to 
fulfill the various requirements of our 
Christian calling. 


Major Fauiacies. — There are two fallacies. One is the fallacy of young 
people who think that intelligence is a substitute for experience. The other is 
that of older people who think that experience is a substitute for intelligence. 
The real reason why we want youth in our deliberations is not for their contribu- 
tion, but for what it does for them. — LyMaAn Bryson, Columbia University. 


Mozarts of Missouri 


Tueo. G. STELZER 


Missouri, The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, that is, has need of 
Mozarts of its own. In this bicen- 
tennial commemoration of Wolfgang 
Amadeus Mozart's birth at Salzburg, 
on January 27, 1756, Missourians will 
read and hear much of this prodigy- 
genius. And there is much to be 
learned and emulated for the welfare 
and the development of church and 
school music in Missouri. 

Mozart had a father who was quick 
to perceive his son’s readiness for 
music and his sensitiveness to it. Mis- 
souri has the general organizational 
setup for the observing of musical 
genius in its splendid schools, Sunday 
schools, other agencies of religious 
education, followed up by its Walther 
League youth program. Add to this 
the opportunities for motivation and 
guidance of parents in the great adult 
organizations, the Lutheran Laymen’s 
League, the Lutheran Women’s Mis- 
sionary League, the Parent-Teacher 
Association, and few little Mozarts 
should escape our attention. Radio 
and television offer further avenues 
of influence and approach as well as 
outlets for eventual performance. 
Fathers, mothers, teachers, and pas- 
tors can do a real service to the 
church by finding these young musi- 
cians. 

Early training is essential for maxi- 
mum success. Sufficient studies have 
been made to demonstrate that a 
child tends to excel in activities in 
which it could gain proficiency when 
trained at the time of early readiness. 
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This golden age is as significant as 
it is evanescent. Other interests may 
supersede and crowd out the early 
disposition toward music. While the 
excellency of early training will to 
a great extent determine the ultimate 
success, the opportunity for develop- 
ing and maintaining this early in- 
terest in music is even more crucial. 
Excellence may be improved upon, 
but opportunity vanishes. Little Mo- 
zart had both. We have a crop of 
youngsters coming up, second to none 
in history, from which we can choose 
Mozarts for Missouri. 

Little Wolfgang Amadeus had the 
distinct advantage of having a sister, 
Maria Anna, five years his senior, and 
a father who in 1762 ventured on a 
concert trip with them to Munich 
and later to Vienna, where their play- 
ing created such a sensation that Em- 
peror Franz Joseph I received them 
at his palace. Psychologist Judd has 
pointed out that appreciation can be 
greatly increased by participation in 
performance. Mozart experienced 
that at six. Being trained at four and 
presented in public at six is a unique 
and effective incentive to persist. 
Missouri has the framework in which 
to develop its own Mozarts. The vast 
number of Lutheran musicians cap- 
able of encouraging young children, 
the unlimited outlets for performance 
in the many agencies and organiza- 
tions, the schools, high schools, col- 
leges, and seminaries, all welcome 
capable musicians. While we might 
well seek further systematic develop- 
ment of our talent quests and utilize 
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more extensively the talent so dis- 
covered, it is true, nevertheless, that 
tremendous progress has been made, 
and the outlook for future possibili- 
ties seems almost unlimited. We say 
this advisedly because of the demon- 
strated higher level of musicality and 
musical training of college freshmen 
recently examined. Continued efforts 
to find, motivate, and train the young 
geniuses and musically talented chil- 
dren will help provide the kind of 
musical leadership Missouri needs. 
Mozart accomplished the unique in 
musical history in that he left a mas- 
terpiece in every branch of music — 
opera, church music, chamber music, 
and symphony. Yet, at seven, after 
playing in Paris, then in England for 
fifteen months, he surprised even 
King George III by his sight reading 
of the works of Handel, Bach, and 
others. Missouri has its sight readers 
and its composers. Here, too, we can 
improve in the general attitude to- 
ward our Mozarts. Why should we 
re-enact the tragic scene enacted by 
Salieri just to keep Mozart from be- 
coming known? One cannot be obliv- 
ious of the talented people in a half 
century who have suffered a musical 
stifling similar to that encountered 
by Mozart. It is well that the music 
of him whose pauper’s grave has not 
been found has lived after him. Let 
Missouri be mindful in this second 
century of the gifts residing in its 
young Mozarts. It is well to foster 
the old heritage, graciously to pub- 
lish and use the works of non-Mis- 
souri composers, but let us also rec- 
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ognize our opportunity to observe, 
motivate, and encourage the Mozarts 
among us: gifts of God, precious and 
promising. 

And let these young Mozarts learn 
from Wolfgang Amadeus, of whom 
it has been said that, almost from in- 
fancy, he thought in music as others 
do in words. Missouri has religious 
musical thought which needs to be 
expressed. It is our Mozarts, who 
have grown up in the atmosphere 
and doctrinal climate of Missouri, 
that can render a superb service to 
their church also by their musical 
contributions. They have the ability; 
we provide education, training, and 
the opportunity to serve. 

Young Mozart demonstrated an- 
other principle applicable to the de- 
velopment of organists through a wise 
program of recruitment. On his early 
concert tour from Munich to Vienna 
he astonished the monks by playing 
exceedingly well on their organs with- 
out previous experience. It is as true 
today that advanced piano students 
make remarkable and rapid progress 
on the organ, just another reason for 
Missouri to enroll its capable pianists 
as future church musicians. 

Good old Papa Haydn once said to 
the elder Mozart: “I tell you hon- 
estly that I acknowledge your son to 
be the greatest composer I have ever 
heard.” Missouri's music professors 
can point to an ever-increasing num- 
ber of young church musicians, their 
former students. Let us more ardently 
seek, develop, encourage, and cherish 
these young Mozarts in Missouri. 


Dua REQuIREMENTs, — A qualified teacher possesses educational qualifica- 


tions that look good on paper and personal qualities that look g 


class. — J. K. Kincam. 


to the 


Primary Children in Your Library 


NorMAN J. ROGERS 


When primary teachers gather the 
results of observations made around 
library shelves or at reading tables, 
they have some interesting prefer- 
ences to share with attentive audi- 
ences. A child’s first concern appears 
to be with color. Books with arresting 
colors are in demand. Whether color 
concerns covers or content, it’s im- 
portant. Children choose books more 
eagerly when covers flaunt the bright 
prismatic colors of sunshine. Com- 
binations of yellows, reds, greens, and 
blues, or their many cool tints and 
shades, catch roving eyes. Just as the 
rich beauty of flowers attracts butter- 
flies and similar insects to recessed 
contents, so cover colors draw chil- 
dren to examine hidden interiors. 

Color arouses insect interest in 
flowers, but it is not the sole incentive 
to extended exploration. The content 
must have fascination, flavor, and 
fullness. Colorful pages with limited 
vocabularies may not prove stimulat- 
ing to the child’s imagination. Such 
books are readily discarded again. 
On the other hand, children are eager 
to hear or read independently a story 
that tells something “good.” A funny 
or a someone-in-trouble story effec- 
tively extends a child’s interest in a 
book (ability to stay with the reading 
task at hand). 

Observations reveal that a book of 
short stories, with many pictures, has 
a host of admirers. A book with a few 
lengthy stories will not stimulate in- 
dependent reading. Children become 
bored when the story never seems to 
end. An involved plot makes it diffi- 
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cult to remember everything that 
happens. Retention while searching 
has a way of escaping. Parents, how- 
ever, may be encouraged to secure 
longer selections for reading to their 
children. Retention and stimulation 
under listening conditions is not 
straining but pleasant. 

Special award-winning books, often 
in the form of a complete story, ap- 
pear to have limited appeal when 
offered to pupils for independent 
reading. Other books, when written 
for young readers, seem to end too 
quickly. A sentence or two is hardly 
enough for a page. Pupils are fre- 
quently satisfied to interpret the pic- 
tures and leave the few words for 
other readers. Little reading growth 
can be gained with such material. 
This situation is especially noticeable 
when there are many books available 
to be scanned. Furthermore, lack of 
vocabulary control may be another 
discouraging factor in books not pre- 
pared by alert educational publishers. 

Similarity of content need not be 
a disturbing factor. Where stories 
sound familiar, but are different in 
style or endings, pupils frequently 
beam with the excitement of new 
discovery. A normal child has a back- 
ground on which to build; he has 
something to talk about and is able 
to compare likenesses and differences. 
A growing background and stock of 
reading experiences improves enjoy- 
ment. When different books bring to 
the child’s attention the same names 
of characters as found in the regular 
readers, another discovery is made. 
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The child reading a new story is 
pleased to meet individuals named 
Jane or Tom whom he has met in his 
previous reading experiences. 

The size and shape of books should 
not be overlooked. If the book is the 
size of the pupil's reader, not too thin 
and not too “fat,” it is usually accept- 
able for home consumption. The 
large odd sizes, often scanned on the 
spot, have their limitations. Children 
seem to treat them as picture books 
of temporary appeal. Often the bind- 
ing of such books proves inferior and 
is short-lived. Such books are too 
large for schoolbags. Occasionally the 
print varies from that found in the 
child’s regular readers and looks un- 
duly strange; uniformity is much more 
desirable for easy assimilation. Pub- 
lishers of incidental children’s litera- 
ture will do well to use the uniform 
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type found in various reading series. 
If this is overlooked, the appeal and 
consequent market of such materials 
will be affected. 

Books and their condition are an 
important library problem. Teachers 
quite generally agree that worn or 
battle-scarred books in the library 
collection invite careless handling of 
old and new books alike. A little at- 
tention to the mending of books may 
modify such an impression. When 
children are encouraged to place a 
slip between torn pages to indicate 
need of mendings, books are more 
readily treated with care. Neglect of 
possible repair work may encourage 
carelessness. Well-worn and mended 
books — not the outstanding charac- 
teristic of your book collection — are 
directional markers on the road to 
good reading. 


FITLY SPOKEN 
— Saving in order to spend judiciously is thrift. 
— Experience is not what happens to a man. It is what a man does with 
what happens to him. — ALpous Hux.ey. 
— A workman bent on good work will first sharpen his tools. — Conructus. 
— No man can learn to enjoy life until he first learns to enjoy his work. — 


Fores. 


— The manner of speaking is fully as important as the matter, for more 
people have ears to be tickled than understanding to judge. — Lorp CHEsTER- 


FIELD, 


— The first duty of a man is to speak. That is his chief business in the 


world, — Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


— Can anyone be great unless he has experienced failure? 

— No one is poor who has a fine father and mother. 

— He who spins from the distaff of what might have been spins on forever. 
— If you insist on a place in the sun — expect blisters. 

— Education pays — unless you are an educator. — Texas Parent Teacher. 
— All power corrupts, and absolute power corrupts absolutely. — Lorp 
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— Schoolhouse doors should open both ways — outward so that teachers 
can go out and see what the world is like, and inward so that other people 
can come in and help with the school. — Bess GoopyKoontz. 


— To accept good advice is but to increase one’s own ability. — Gorrne, 


Can Uranium Tell Us How Old the Earth Is? 


Pau A. ZIMMERMAN 


The casual reader of today’s news- 
papers and magazines frequently en- 
counters estimates of the age of the 
earth based on the rate of the radio- 
active decay of uranium and of an- 
other metal called thorium. Since the 
estimates given are of the order of 
billions of years, the Christian asks 
himself how reliable these estimates 
may be. For the Bible gives us the 
distinct impression that the world is 
much, much younger than estimates 
based on uranium and thorium de- 
posits indicate. 

To answer the question of the re- 
liability of these estimates one needs 
to understand the essentials of the 
radioactive time-clock method. Cer- 
tain facts are definitely established. 
As early as 1915 B. B. Boltwood dis- 
covered that lead is present in min- 
erals containing uranium. He con- 
cluded that lead was a product of the 
radioactive disintegration of uranium. 
Subsequent investigation showed this 
to be quite true. Uranium is slowly 
changed by radioactive decay into 
other elements called daughter ele- 
ments. The last of the chain of 
daughter elements is lead. All of the 


daughters preceding lead are radio- 
active and in their turn form daughter 
elements. But the lead formed is not 
radioactive. Hence it is the end of 
the line, the final product. 

Since Boltwood’s time it has been 
demonstrated that two kinds of ura- 
nium produce families of daughter 
elements. The uranium isotope of 
weight 238 is the first member of a 
family of which lead-206 is the last 
member. Uranium-235, however, ini- 
tiates a series ending in lead-207, 
a kind of lead weighing one atomic 
mass unit more than the kind formed 
by uranium-238. Moreover, a neigh- 
boring element, thorium-232, is also 
radioactive, beginning a series ending 
in a lead having the mass number 208 
(cf. Table 1). 

Boltwood also observed that rocks 
which geologists said were older 
contained more lead in proportion 
to their uranium content than did 
younger rocks. The rate at which 
uranium-238, uranium-235, and_ tho- 
rium-282 disintegrate can be easily 
and precisely determined by means 
of a Geiger counter. Every radio- 
active element has a fixed half life. 


TABLE 1. DISINTEGRATION SERIES 


Uranium-238 


Half life —» (4,500,000,000 yrs.) 
(Daughter Elements ) 


Lead-206 


Uranium-235 


(710,000,000 yrs.) 


(Daughter Elements ) 


Thorium-232 


(13,900,000,000 yrs.) 
(Daughter Elements ) 


Lead-207 Lead-208 
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The half life of a chemical element is 
the time required for half of the 
atoms to disintegrate into a daughter 
element. Half lives are apparently in- 
dependent of anything man can do to 
speed them up or slow them down. 
Hence a piece of uranium or thorium 
ore ticks away, the atoms in it dis- 
integrating at a regular rate, much 
like a giant clock. Instead of having 
hands to show elapsed time, the ura- 
nium or thorium produces lead. Of 
course it produces the daughter ele- 
ments first. But they have such short 
half lives compared with uranium and 
thorium that we may safely ignore 
the time it takes them to break down 
and form lead.1_ Thus one may write 
the fundamental equation. 


Amount of lead 


= Rate at which uranium in the rock 
forms lead 


Age 


Of course the uranium is gradually 
used up, but from the amount of lead 
present one may calculate easily how 
much uranium there once was. Know- 
ing this and the rate at which the 
uranium disintegrates, one may cal- 
culate how long the process has been 
going on and consequently how old 
the rock is. 

Calculations based on this method 
give ages of the order of millions and 
billions of years for various rocks. On 
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the basis of these calculations the age 
of the earth is placed between three 
and four billions of years. 

However, a careful study of the 


radioactive time clock reveals that the 
method has certain weaknesses which 
permit one to question the accuracy 


of the clock. 


A fundamental objection to the 
method is derived from the fact that 
uranium- and thorium-bearing rocks 
contain common lead in addition to 
the radiogenic lead formed in the 
disintegration process. This common, 
or non-radiogenic, lead contains an 
isotope of the weight 204 in addition 
to the 206, 207, and 208 isotopes. 
No known radioactive process forms 
lead-204. Hence its presence in a 
given rock shows that common lead is 
contained in the sample. 


It has been suggested that one can 
subtract common lead from the total 
lead content of a rock sample and thus 
calculate the lead formed by uranium 
or thorium. For example, common 
lead contains about 27.8% of the 206 
isotope. If more than this amount is 
found, it is presumably to be attrib- 
uted to uranium-238 disintegration. 
However, it is a recognized fact that 
the isotopic abundance ratios of com- 
mon lead vary widely (cf. Table 2).? 

This makes it impossible to say 


TABLE 2 
Isotopic abundances of common lead (reference is made to Pb-204 as equal to unity) 

Sample 206 207 208 
Noa.G) (Ontario, 'Candda - 2a ee 14.03 14.89 83.78 
NOE ONW.1;) Canada sent eee ceeree 16.42 15.75 86.54 
Now iO) INWhs: (Cana Chat ee acer eee . 14.16 15.08 34.28 
No: 11, “Ontario, ‘Canada y) 2 eee 23.85 16.98 45.57 
Nowl2)) ‘Ontario; Gangday ee eee 26.00 16.94 52.21 
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precisely what the isotopic abundance 
of common lead is and weakens the 
validity of estimates based on these 
values. 

Burling, writing on this problem, 
points out that the parent material 
from which a rock crystallized may 
have had a complex history of isola- 
tion, remelting, contamination, and 
reseparation.* During this history the 
relative amounts of the constituents 
of the rock were very probably con- 
siderably altered. Furthermore, radio- 


genic lead follows the same laws of . 


chemistry as common lead. It is rea- 
sonable to conclude that if common 
lead crystallized along with uranium 
and thorium when the rock was 
formed from a liquid mass, radiogenic 
lead present at that time in the 
mother liquid would also have pre- 
cipitated. 

Another objection to the radioactive 
time-clock method of determining ge- 
ological age is that it rests on the 
assumption that when the rocks were 
formed, they contained no intermedi- 
ate members of the radioactive fam- 
ilies. If this assumption is false, then 
much of the radiogenic lead present 
in the rocks should be attributed to 
shorter-lived members of the disinte- 
gration series (daughter elements). 
These elements would have formed 
lead in much less time than could 
uranium or thorium with their very 
long half lives. 

It is interesting that there is actual 
evidence that nonequilibrium amounts 
of radioactive elements intermediate 
between the parent and the end 
product were laid down in the rocks 
at the time the uranium and thorium 
were deposited. In a comprehensive 
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review of this question Richard Bur- 
ling, professor at the University of 
Hawaii, writes that this fact is proved 
by “Henderson’s discovery of ‘fossil’ 
pleochroic halos that correspond to 
decay of hydro-thermally deposited 
intermediates, by Schlundt’s work on 
the radium content of yellowstone 
tufas, and by the work of Piggot and 
Urry and Pettersson on deep sea sedi- 
ments. Barium and thorium minerals 
may be a bit dubious because of the 
possible presence, at the time of 
formation, of nonequilibrium amounts 
of radium and ionium respectively.” + 
Burling also judges: “The usual as- 
sumption that no helium was initially 
present is open to some question since 
there is helium in beryl, and in some 
rocks not containing uranium or tho- 
rium. This could be primary dis- 
solved helium or could originate from 
decay of a short-lived parent (radium 
or ionium) or from cosmic-ray reac- 
tions.” Another student of the sub- 
ject, Alfred C. Lane, of the National 
Research Council, concurs that it is 
probable that short-lived elements 
were included at the time of the 
crystallization of the minerals. Thus 
a false picture is presented, since the 
radiogenic lead today, after the dis- 
appearance of these intermediates, 
appears to have been formed entirely 
by the slowly disintegrating uranium 
or thorium.5 

The radioactive time-clock method 
of time-dating may be challenged on 
still another point. The calculations 
of the age of the rocks are based on 
the assumption that the mineral beds 
containing the radioactive materials 
have remained undisturbed and un- 
altered since the time the rocks were 
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laid down. If this is not true, the 
results of the calculations will be 
inaccurate. Loss of uranium or tho- 
rium from a rock formation will result 
in a calculated age being too high. 
Loss of intermediate daughter ele- 
ments or of end product, will result 
in a value that is too low. 

Actually in most cases the minerals 
whose ages are to be determined have 
suffered considerable alteration of 
their composition through the ages. 
Goodman and Evans indicate that 
alteration is to be expected in view 
of the continuous bombardment of 
the rocks by high energy particles 
and because of atomic and molecular 
rearrangements involved in the dis- 
integration process. Helium gas is 
also formed in the process. The high 
pressure caused by the gas and the 
heat which is also generated produce 
sufficient stress to cause fractures in 
the rocks. As a result, the constituents 
of rock are exposed to oxidation and 
also may be washed out by percolat- 
ing ground water.® In support of this 
contention, it has been demonstrated 
by analyses of altered minerals that 
nearly all the uranium is in the hex- 
avalent (oxidized state) in which it 
is more soluble.? A German authority 
states that unaltered thorium minerals 
are practically unknown. J. Mat- 
tauch states that of the many lead 
analyses and age computations made 
in America only five to eight are even 
apparently free of objectionable fea- 
tures.? 

Thus there is good reason to believe 
that the composition of the rocks has 
been constantly changing. Conse- 
quently one may question the validity 
of ages computed on the basis of 
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present uranium/lead ratios or tho- 
rium/lead ratios of rock samples. 

Other points may also be raised. 
The English cosmologist, Dr. W. M. 
Smart, states: “It may be that what 
we call the ‘spontaneous disintegra- 
tion’ of radioactive elements is related 
in some way to the action of cosmic 
rays and, if so, the rate of disintegra- 
tion may vary from century to century 
according to the intensity of the 
rays.” 1° Brajnikov has suggested that 
the fission of uranium by neutrons of 
cosmic ray or terrestrial origin is an- 
other possible source of error in ages 
based on lead methods.14 Recent 
studies of the age of meteorites have 
also raised some questions. Early 
estimates on the basis of the radio- 
active elements and of helium content 
ran as high as seven billion years. 
However, the geochemist Mason now 
judges: “It seems probable that the 
high ages are spurious. The impact 
of cosmic rays on meteorites are be- 
lieved to cause nuclear disruptions 
accompanied by the production of 
helium; this increment in helium con- 
tent results in an erroneously high 
figure for the apparent age.” ? Ter 
Haar, another student of the problem, 
concurs in this judgment and lists the 
lower limit of the age of the solar 
system, as determined from corrected 
meteorite age estimates, at sixty mil- 
lion years, far below estimates run- 
ning into the billions.1% 

It is interesting also that the small 
amount of helium gas present in the 
atmosphere poses a problem for those 
who accept the great age of the earth 
as estimated on the basis of radio- 
active time-clock methods. The great 
English scientist Jeans demonstrated 
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mathematically that helium gas has 
little chance of escaping from the 
earth’s gravitational pull. The rate of 
production of helium is .00000016 
cubic centimeters per gram of ura- 
nium per year and .0000000243 cubic 
centimeters per gram of thorium per 
year. Calculations based on these 
data, on the estimated amount of 
uranium and thorium in the earth, 
and on an estimated age of the earth 
of three billion years, show that the 
amount of helium that would have 
been liberated in this time is much 
greater than that now present in the 
atmosphere.'* Attempts to explain 
this discrepancy postulate that helium 
has escaped from the earth’s atmos- 
phere. However, this explanation is 
a poor one in the light of Jean’s 
calculations. It seems more reason- 
able to conclude that the estimated 
age of the earth is in error and that 
the earth is, in fact, much younger 
than commonly supposed. 

The above is by no means a com- 
plete analysis of the dating of the 
earth by methods based on radio- 
active elements. The problem of age 
determinations is fantastically com- 
plicated. It should be noted that the 
various methods based on radioactive 
disintegration, including elements 
other than uranium and thorium, all 
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give high values for the age of the 
earth. However, the objections to the 
theory in this paper deserve consid- 
eration. They serve to show that the 
method is open to objective criticism 
and that the radioactive time clock is 
subject to serious errors. It appears 
to be a sound conclusion that one 
should doubt its accuracy. 
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Here anp Now. — A teacher needs a tremendous knowledge of the locality 
in which he works and lives. He, of course, also needs to have an insight into 
his wider environment — his state, his nation; he even needs a world outlook. 

The emphasis should be on contemporary life. A teacher should help chil- 
dren learn in terms of what the latter can do, see, hear, and read. In order to 
see trends and to get perspective, the past must be studied, too. But the past 
is secondary in emphasis, and the present is a primary goal. — Earle U. Rugg 
in “An Ephebic Oath for Teachers,” The Phi Delta Kappan, December, 1954. 


Teaching Communication Through Oral Interpretation 


Pau. G. GROTELUESCHEN 


Tommy is four years old. Grand- 
mother comes to visit at Christmas 
time, and Tommy can hardly wait to 
show her something he has learned. 
With all the enthusiasm of his four 
years he tells Grandmother the Christ- 
mas story from his little book. He 
can't read it yet, but he knows it 
word for word. Two years later 
Tommy does learn to read and will 
read with all the expression and en- 
thusiasm he can put into a story. 

Now let’s look at Tommy ten years 
later. Most likely he won't let himself 
be caught reading out loud to anyone. 
If he has to read, it is as lifeless as 
the spoken word can be. He belongs 
to several youth organizations, and 
although he has good ideas, he sel- 
dom, if ever, expresses them. If he 
has to say something, he gets it over 
with as quickly as possible. He 
dreads the thought of having to take 
a speech course the next semester in 
high school. 

Just what has happened to Tommy 
in the intervening ten years? He is 
an intelligent boy; he gets good 
grades in school. He talks easily 
enough with his family and close 
friends. But when he is among a 
group of people, he chooses to re- 
main silent. Along with many like 
him, Tommy has not learned to com- 
municate. 

It may sound strange to hear us 
talk about teaching someone to com- 
municate. After all, Tommy knows 
how to talk, and has known it for 
a long time. This is true, but Tommy 
probably could have done a better 


job of expressing his feelings and giv- 
ing his opinion before a group of 
people ten years ago. Today he feels 
uneasy and self-conscious. He just 
doesn’t feel comfortable while ex- 
pressing his thoughts and feelings. 

How can we, as teachers, help 
Tommy to communicate what he has 
to say? The ability to communicate 
(to get his ideas and feelings across 
to someone else) which Tommy has 
today is the result of all the com- 
municative experiences he has had in 
his life. Many of us probably more 
readily would have recited a poem 
at the age of six than give a three- 
minute talk today. Somewhere some- 
thing has been lost. 

Certainly the home plays a large 
part in teaching the child to commu- 
nicate. It is here that he first learns 
to speak in order to satisfy his needs. 
His family life sets a pattern for how 
much and how often he will speak. 
But in our educational system per- 
haps no years are so important in this 
respect as the elementary school 
years. During these years the child’s 
speech habits in larger social groups 
are established. It is here that the 
child must learn to regard commu- 
nication as a pleasant experience. 

There are many ways in which the 
teacher can give the pupil oppor- 
tunities to build desirable attitudes 
toward communicating with others. 
Among others, the oral-interpretation 
method is an excellent means of build- 
ing these desirable attitudes. You may 
wish to call it oral reading, or reading 
aloud. 
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COMMUNICATION THROUGH ORAL INTERPRETATION 


Let us return once more to the 
six-year-old Tommy. All of his early 
reading was done orally. As he 
moved along in school, he read aloud 
less and less often. He was taught 
to read silently to gain more speed. 
He began to read many textbooks — 
geography, history, science. All of 
them he read silently. We do not 
want to say that silent reading is not 
important. In these subjects it is ap- 
propriate and necessary. So Tommy 
learned to read, but only for himself. 
Even literature was read silently, and 
the feelings which were aroused he 
kept to himself. 

It is during these years of reading 
growth that we must keep alive in 
Tommy the pleasure of communicat- 
ing to others. This can be done by 
using part of the reading period for 
oral communication, reading out loud. 
The emphasis must not be placed 
alone on the correct reading of words, 
but also on the thought and feeling 
these words express. Let him feel the 
joy of sharing a piece of literature 
with others. While reading, Tommy 
is learning to express feelings. He is 
able to see others responding to these 
emotions, and he will find pleasure 
in the experience of communicating. 
When he interprets, he also aids in 
developing his own appreciation of 
literature. In order to read well to 
others, Tommy must first understand 
and feel the selection himself. Let us 
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say, for example, that Tommy is read- 
ing “The Midnight Ride of Paul 
Revere.” Only through a complete 
oral and physical response himself 
can he convey the total experience to 
the listeners. This response to litera- 
ture will be carried over to situations 
in which he must respond to people. 
Tommy will become the type of com- 
municator we all like to listen to, 
whether it is conversation or a speech. 
For Tommy is learning to use lan- 
guage to express experiences close 
to him. 

The type of material that will in- 
terest Tommy as he grows older will 
change. With the guidance of the 
teacher his appreciation of good lit- 
erature will grow. The teacher will 
be surprised to see how much those 
listening will enjoy a good reading. 
The primary grade teacher knows 
how the children will sit in rapt at- 
tention as they listen to a well-read 
story. This same rapt attention can 
be gained at any grade level with 
a good reading. 

The important role of the teacher 
in this program cannot be overempha- 
sized. The teacher must show the 
pleasure that can be found in com- 
municating to others. The ability to 
speak and communicate is a wonder- 
ful gift of God. Give the Tommy in 
your classroom the opportunity to 
develop and learn to use this gift. 


Livinc. — There are nine requisites for contented living: health enough to 
make work a pleasure; wealth enough to support your needs; strength enough to 
battle with difficulties and overcome them; grace enough to confess your sins and 
forsake them; patience enough to toil until some good is accomplished; charity 
enough to see some good in your neighbor; love enough to move you to be 
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and helpful to others; faith enough to make real the things of God; 


hope enough to remove all anxious fears concerning the future. — GorTHE. 


The Coeducational Factor 


WILLA KOENIG 


Change is the essence of all life. 
The present century has witnessed 
dramatic changes in the lives of 
American men and women, particu- 
larly of women. Since the beginning 
of the century the population of the 
U.S. has doubled and now for the 
first time consists of more women 
than men. 


Many women today are marrying 
younger, have children earlier, and 
are bearing more children than in the 
1920’s. But in 1954 there were 
19,726,000 women in the United 
States employed outside their homes 
—a figure representing 33.4% of all 
women fourteen years of age and 
older. The more than 19 million 
women on jobs in April 1954 con- 
stituted almost one third of the total 
labor force of the nation. The number 
of women gainfully employed be- 
tween the ages of thirty-five and fifty- 
four increased by 60% between 1940 
and 1950, while those working be- 
tween ages of fifty-five and sixty-four 
more than doubled in the same pe- 
riod. Another significant factor is that 
almost one fourth of all mothers with 
children under 18 years of age are 
employed. 

Grandma may have been quite a 
girl in the gay nineties. She probably 
was a country girl, for in 1890, 65% 
of Americans lived in rural commu- 
nities. She knew that her place was 
in the home. “When she married, she 
donned a role of housewifery as 


definite and comfortable for her as 
her apron.” 4 

Mother weathered World War I or 
was perhaps a part of the “roaring 
twenties” or of the “flapper age” that 
followed. She, too, took marriage and 
a family almost for granted. 

Even today, almost without excep- 
tion, women consider marriage, home- 
making, and child rearing as major 
goals and responsibilities. But the 
position of today’s women has be- 
come rather anomalous. Women face 
choices unknown to their grand- 
mothers — marriage, career, or both — 
simultaneously or in succession. In 
addition, modern women face an al- 
most impossible goal. As one author 
phrases it, “She must cook, scrub, 
change diapers, wash dishes — and 
then look as if she hadn't.” ? 

As a result of these changes in the 
status of women, young women on 
our campus today must be concerned 
with both biological fulfillment and 
professional skill. Recent studies “re- 
veal sharp changes in patterns from 
school to job, from job to homemak- 
ing and child rearing, to community 
service, then to a period of less con- 
centration and more leisure, with 
possibly a return to employment.” ? 
There is lack of continuity in the 


1 Evelyn Millis Duvall, Keeping Up with 
Teenagers, p.7. 
2 Platform, 
Women?” p. 12. 

3 Commission on the Education of 
Women, “How Fare American Women?” 
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THE COEDUCATIONAL FACTOR 


major functions and activities of 
women in adult life. 

Consequently, while they do have 
vocational interests, since they fully 
expect to work sometime before and 
during marriage, the majority of 
women on our campuses see them- 
selves not as teachers, businesswomen, 
successful writers, etc., but rather as 
the wives of successful men. 

With society’s changed concept of 
the American woman, it is very fitting 
that we study the “coeducational 
factor” on our synodical campuses. 

1. What are the implications, ad- 

vantages, and problems of hav- 
ing both men and women on the 
same campus? 

2. What direction of action shall 

be followed? 


8. What results can be expected? 


From the beginning of time men 
and women have lived together in 
families, have worked and planned 
together, have served mankind co- 
operatively. Young men and women 
going out into the teaching ministry 
of their church are expected to work 
together on faculties, in congrega- 
tions, with both fathers and mothers. 
The majority of them will choose 
mates and establish their own homes. 

Campus life at a coeducational col- 
lege can become a wonderful labora- 
tory. Under the guidance of com- 
petent and trained personnel directors 
and instructors, young men and 
women can develop the wholesome 
attitude and acquire the basic prin- 
ciples of human relations without 
which the work of the church can 
hardly go forward nor redound to 
the glory of God. 
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As in real life, the presence of both 
men and women makes for a more 
normal campus community. Children 
come from homes where they have 
learned to accept both men and 
women; they have attended mixed 
grade and high schools; they are look- 
ing forward to establishing their own 
homes with the help of either a man 
or a woman. 

The presence of both men and 
women in the same class seems to 
offer a challenge to all concerned. 
Class discussions are vitalized by 
their twofold point of view. A keener 
competition for academic achieve- 
ment is also provided. 

Men and women seem to stimulate 
one another to an awareness of cour- 
tesy and approved manners. Their 
associations on campus and elsewhere 
lay the foundations on which social 
competence can be built. 

Mixed group activities seem to pro- 
vide more flexibility, more variety, 
more proverbial spice. Men and 
women belonging to the same student 
organization complement each other. 
Thus in the production of a play or 
the building of a float or other project 
they lend their collective brains, 
brawn, and artistic touches. The 
same holds true of ushering and guide 
services, as well as functions requir- 
ing hosts. Mixed choirs provide broad 
contacts. Inasmuch as our supporting 
body, the Missouri Synod, comprises 
a sizable proportion of women, it is 
to be expected that they will be 
interested in our institutions from a 
woman’s point of view. 

Propinquity and homogamy are 
known factors in marital selection. 
This explains why many college men 
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tend to marry women whom they 
meet on the campus. Particularly in 
the case of teachers it would seem 
desirable that both husband and wife 
have similar interests and training as 
an aid to mutual understanding, ap- 
preciation, and co-operation. 

Desirable though it is to have co- 
education where it is feasible, a school 
numbering both men and women 
among its students also has problems. 
It must provide additional facilities 
and in some cases a duplication of 
facilities. In the physical education 
area, for instance, it may have a 
crowded and sometimes conflicting 
schedule to accommodate its formal 
program of physical education as well 
as its intramural and varsity sports 
for all concerned. 

College women, particularly fresh- 
men, seem to form cliques more 
readily than do college men. A clique 
is said to serve as a substitute for the 
absent family group. It acts to pro- 
tect its members against the antici- 
pated rebuffs of the new campus life. 
A study of cliques reported by 
Frances Robinson concluded that 
they were “much more influential in 
determining student attitudes and 
behavior than were the larger dormi- 
tories and campus units.” She there- 
fore recommended that, “rather than 
suppress them, the personnel worker 
may well seek to enhance their posi- 
tive value and prevent their negative 
effect.” * Dating predominates in the 
social life of almost every college. 
A Cornell University study found that 
more than 80% of the students wished 


4 Frances Robinson, Principles and Pro- 
cedures in Student Counselling, p. 288. 
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to marry within three years of grad- 
uation. Inasmuch as mate selection 
is considered one of the major goals 
of all youth, both collegiate and non- 
collegiate, an understanding of the 
whole area of courtship is of prime 
importance. 

“Going steady” or “pinning” refers 
to customs which vary from campus 
to campus. Dr. Smart calls attention 
to the fact that today the term “court- 
ship” is used “only by old-timers, pro- 
fessors, and authors of textbooks.” ® 

Three or four generations ago 
chaperones, parents, and neighbors 
helped the younger generation in the 
selection of its mates, a responsibility 
which modern young people claim as 
their own. Chaperones and other 
older persons used to see that young 
people obeyed the rules of behavior. 
Courtship and engagement were for- 
malized. Today they are individual- 
ized. Modern young people are “too 
isolated as couples, isolated from their 
contemporaries as well as from the 
older generation.” ° They fail to have 
the necessary variety of activities to- 
gether. They do not use their freedom 
to be spontaneous and creative and to 
prepare themselves for the wise selec- 
tion of a mate. “Not only do modern 
couples tend to have too limited 
social experiences; they also fail to 
get the reactions of others, especially 
oldsters, to the marriage partner they 
are considering.” 7 

Freshmen women tend to “go 
steady” at an early stage of their 


5 Mollie and Russel Smart, An Introduc- 
tion to Family Relationships, p. 244. 

8 Ibid., p. 245. 

7 Tbid., p. 245. 
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college career. This is the case par- 
ticularly for young women who were 
not popular in high school; whose 
parents restricted their dating activ- 
ities; who are lonesome away from 
home; who consider “going steady” 
a convenience; or who believe it im- 
portant for prestige. The real cause, 
however, seems to be a search for 
security. 

Society and the church have a defi- 
nite stake in the perpetual problem of 
courtship and engagement if a stable 
society is to be preserved. Persons 
entrusted with the guidance of our 
college youth have indeed a great 
responsibility in helping them to un- 
derstand the purpose of engagement 
and of allowing a reasonable time to 
accomplish its purpose of building 
a firm foundation for a happy and 
blessed marriage. 

All life has direction; it begins and 
ends somewhere. Every individual 
constantly strives toward the good 
life or the better life as he sees it. 
In the words of Hopkins, man “moves 
to fulfill himself by striving toward 
the highest conscious integrated ac- 
tion possible within his inherited 
capacity.” ® Although all people are 
moving forward, they may disagree 
as to existing conditions and what 
they may mean for the future. People 
must learn how to live together by 
co-operative interaction to achieve 
a better tomorrow. An important 
function of the school then is to help 
men and women live on the higher 
levels of deliberative group action. 


Every school must furnish the con- 


8 I, Thomas Hopkins, The Emerging 
Self in Home and School, p. 5. 
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ditions and promote the kinds of ac- 
tivities that lead in the direction of 
every student's better self-develop- 
ment, to foster self-maturity. Every 
school program must be composed 
of two interrelated interdependent 
parts, activity and direction, and 
those two must be in harmony. The 
school’s activities must blow into its 
objectives, and its objectives must 
make possible desirable activities. 

We do not know very well how to 
teach young people to comprehend 
their life span; the future seems too 
distant and too unreal. The tasks of 
education are to bring all students 
that wisdom and understanding which 
will help them as they progressively 
must make crucial choices, to aid 
them in fulfilling their capability and 
individual life function, and to equip 
them in areas of citizenship and serv- 
ice in both the church and the nation. 

A recent Omaha World-Herald edi- 
torial entitled “Why They Failed” 
reviewed a study made by the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York City, in which 255 firms 
were asked to list reasons for dismis- 
sals of employees during the last five 
years. “Some 278 reasons were cited. 
The largest number, 154, had to do 
with ‘bad work habits,’ such as ab- 
senteeism, tardiness, and simple, care- 
less mistakes. Next were ‘poor social 
habits, which meant mostly lack of 
interest, dislike for the job, or general 
irresponsibility. At the bottom of the 
list, mentioned only 18 times out of 
the 278, were ‘deficiencies in basic 
skills.’ ” 

The editor concluded “the young 
people were bright enough and well 
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enough educated. Their failure was 
a matter of behavior and character.” ® 


The President's Commission on 
Higher Education for American De- 
mocracy states: “If our colleges and 
universities are to graduate individ- 
uals who have learned how to be 
free, they will have to concern them- 
selves with the development of self- 
discipline and self-reliance, of ethical 
principles as a guide for conduct, of 
sensitivities to injustice and inequal- 
ity, of insight into human motives 
and aspirations, of discriminating ap- 
preciation of a wide range of human 
values, of the spirit of democratic 
compromise and co-operation. Re- 
sponsibilities for the development of 
these personal qualities cannot be left 
as heretofore to some courses or a few 
departments or scattered extracurric- 
ular organizations; it must become a 
part of every phase of college life.” 1° 

It is evident that classroom instruc- 
tion, reading and discussing alone 
will not suffice to develop the student 
into an adult who is intellectually, 
emotionally, socially, and spiritually 
mature, in short, the kind of adult 
into whose hands we are willing to 
place the affairs of church, state, and 
nation while we look forward to a 
pleasant and peaceful old age. The 
forces of environmental education are 
constantly at work and need to be 
capitalized on in a constructive way. 
Properly guided, they can become 
wholesome tools to give direction, 
meaning, and depth to college life 


9 Omaha World-Herald editorial, “Why 
They Failed” (June 12, 1955), 

10 President’s Commission on Higher 
Education, “Higher Education for American 
Democracy; Establishing Goals,” I, 10ff. 
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and to help students to grow in the 
use of skills and competence so 
needed in our national life. 

It is an accepted fact that life on 
a campus is an artificial situation and 
at best only a fair substitute for a 
Christian family. The young fresh- 
man arriving on our campus in Sep- 
tember is perhaps breaking family 
ties for the first time. In the case of 
a freshman woman, she may come 
from a small high school where she 
had very little or no opportunity for 
association with young men. Or she 
may have matured early so that, re- 
gardless of the size of the school, 
she considered the boys in her class 
immature and silly. Or she may have 
been forbidden by her parents to 
have the companionship she craved. 

The case of her roommates may be 
just the opposite. It is therefore essen- 
tial that good, informal orientation be 
given by the dean or the dormitory 
counselor who realizes the situation 
and thus tries to prevent its becoming 
a problem. 

The fact that students come from 
a variety of home backgrounds and 
standards can, if used to advantage, 
prove a means of social and spiritual 
growth. Some women come from 
homes where they were apparently 
taught at an early age to assume 
responsibility for themselves. They 
kept whatever hours they chose with- 
out being questioned. Now suddenly 
under dormitory rules, they feel in- 
sulted, for they think they are not 
being trusted. They cannot under- 
stand the common practice that men’s 
rules are less confining than women’s. 
They consider it undue discrimina- 
tion. Unless anticipated and reme- 
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died, severe tensions can develop, 
with the result that the women will 
break rules by way of protest against 
what they consider unfair practices; 
or men and women together will de- 
vise plans to irritate the proverbial 
but mythical “administration.” Here 
again the importance of a good dor- 
mitory or house counselor cannot be 
overestimated. Wholesome attitudes 
cannot be legislated. 

“Responsibility must be given be- 
fore it is taken.”44 Students should 
be given the opportunity to exercise 
self-government commensurate with 
the maturity and ability which they 
display to take such responsibility. 
“The structure of campus government 
must demonstrate the principles of 
representation, communication, and 
participation by both students and 
faculty.” 12 Women as well as men 
should be represented on the student 
senate or council. 

“Student government should pro- 
vide for actual participation in demo- 
cratic processes; deal with problems 
which are real to the student; provide 
opportunities for personal growth; 
serve the needs of the school.” 18 
Students should, however, not be 
deceived into thinking that they 
“run” the campus, nor should student 
government be “a kind of labor ver- 
sus management pressure.” ** Given 
proper status and balance of power, 
students may carry sole responsibility 
for some decisions; they may share 


11 Evelyn Millis Duvall, p. 19. 

12 Lloyd-Jones and Smith, Student Per- 
sonnel Work as Deeper Teaching, p. 143. 

13 Maurice and Jeanne Woolf, The Stu- 
dent Personnel Program, p. 143. 

14 Lloyd-Jones and Smith, p. 143. 
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responsibilities for others and con- 
tribute ideas and information toward 
still others. The important point is 
that young people are to be given an 
opportunity to develop an under- 
standing of democracy’s problems 
and of integrated democratic prin- 
ciples into their lives. 

A student handbook which is actu- 
ally the product of student opinion 
and research is much more effective 
and often more strict than one de- 
signed by the dean of students or 
a faculty committee. Social pressure 
can become a powerful ally for good. 
This is true at either a men’s or a 
women’s college; it is doubly so at 
a coeducational institution. 

Assuming that a student sleeps an 
average of eight hours a day and 
carries an academic load of between 
16 and 18 semester hours which 
may keep him occupied for perhaps 
25 hours a week, including laboratory 
periods and assigned music practices, 
he has at his disposal 87 hours, or 
more than one half of a week’s total 
of 168 hours. The direction which his 
education takes during those hours 
should be of vital concern to all who 
work with college students. 

The so-called “extracurricular” pro- 
gram of the school takes on new sig- 
nificance when viewed in the light of 
its educational potential. The faculty 
sponsor, the student’s adviser, and the 
entire personnel department and fac- 
ulty must co-operate to build the 
total program. There is need for free 
flow of communication and articula- 
tion. In view of its importance the 
program should no longer be con- 
sidered “extracurricular,” but “co- 
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curricular” or “extra-class” activities. 
This more or less relaxed phase of 
their college life should provide an 
environment wherein students may 


test themselves and some of the 


values of life which they are thinking 
through in class; it should aid them 
in their personal and social adjust- 
ment; it should help them develop 
a vocational leisure-time interest and 
provide wide opportunity for leader- 
ship and training in co-operative 
group effort. With proper planning 
and interested sponsorship on the 
part of the faculty, this phase of 
the school’s curriculum can become 
a most effective laboratory for life, 
where young men and women learn 
to appreciate each other as God's 
handiwork, each of whom has a defi- 
nite contribution to make in the fur- 
thering of His kingdom on earth. 

It is important that the student 
organizations be kept interesting and 
active, that the program of extra-class 
activities present enough variety and 
challenge to meet the needs of the 
entire student body. Where this is 
lacking, the problem of boy-girl rela- 
tions is aggravated. It is a serious 
accusation against a school if a large 
number of men and women feel they 
must resort to parties of two in search 
of entertainment and diversion be- 
cause their campus does not provide 
for them. 

Coeducation is indeed a factor in 
American education. We should look 
upon it as an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge. “The quality of a civilization 
depends not only on its knowledge 
and its ability to use that knowledge, 
but on the values held important by 
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its people.” * If American families 
can send their young people away to 
college with the confidence that in 
classrooms, in laboratories, and in 
workshops they are being trained to 
think liberally yet critically and con- 
structively, and that in their campus 
homes they are surrounded by good, 
Christian influences and examples, 
our country and our church can face 
the future with assurance. 


Each of us, instructor or adminis- 
trator, plays a vital role in the total 
development of tomorrow’s mothers 
and fathers, its citizens in general and 
its leaders in particular. Daily there- 
fore you and IJ need to thank our God 
for having considered us worthy to 
be placed into positions of such great 
responsibility; daily we need to ask 
for wisdom and understanding, for 
patience and love, and for a spirit of 
co-operation and humility as we meet 


the challenge of the century. 
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PEN SWIPES 


® Robert Waithman, a Londoner, stated in the New York Times Magazine 
that parents in England raise their children on the basis of three principles: 
(1) Daddy and Mummy run this outfit, and what they say goes. (2) The 
primary need of the child is for someone strong to lean on. (8) Children 
should be treated as children, and childhood should not be cut short. 

It follows, then, that British parents feel that their children should obey; 
that children should be polite; that parents should not waste words on per- 
suasion when direct orders will get better results. 


® A young man, who had just received his degree, rushed out and said, “Here 
I am, world; I have my A. B.” And the world replied: “Sit down, son, and I'll 
teach you the rest of the alphabet.” — From Boston Guidance News. 


@ Here’s a recipe for a teacher: “Select a young and pleasing personality, trim 
off all mannerisms of the voice, dress, or deportment. Pour over it a mixture 
of equal parts of the wisdom of Solomon, courage of young Daniel, strength 
of Samson, patience of Job. Season with the salt of experience, pepper of anima- 
tion, oil of sympathy, and a dash of humor. Stew for about 4 years in a hot class- 
room, tested with the fork of criticism by a principal or superintendent. When 
done to a turn, garnish with a meager salary, and serve hot to the com- 
munity.” — From the Des Moines Register. 


@ In The Instructor we read that in an art class Johnny drew an animal and 
colored it red, blue, and green. When asked what it was, he replied, “It’s 


Joseph’s goat of many colors.” 


@ In the Boston Guidance News it is reported that Betty was in tears at the 
thought of leaving her first-grade teacher at the end of the term. “Oh,” she 
said to the teacher, “if only you knew enough to be promoted right along 


with me.” 


© Mount Holyoke College in 1837 enforced the following rule: “No young 
lady shall become a member of Mount Holyoke seminary who cannot kindle 
a fire, wash potatoes, repeat the multiplication table, and at least two thirds 
of the Small Catechism.” Contrast this with the response a modern young job 
applicant gave to the query, “What machines can you operate?” His answer, 


“Slot and pin ball.” 


First Lutheran Day School in France 


ARTHUR FE, Di&sInc 


During the spring and the summer 
of 1955 it was our great privilege to 
become intimately acquainted with 
our Lutheran brethren in France, 
their trials, their difficulties, their 
courage, their self-sacrifice, their 
achievements in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties, above all, 
their staunch adherence to true Lu- 
theranism in theory and practice. 
Laity and clergy cheerfully are mak- 
ing great personal sacrifices to pre- 
serve the teachings of God’s holy 
Word in all its truth and purity. The 
churches are few and small, yet are 
forging ahead in their mission. 

On July 3 we had the opportunity 
to address two of our congregations 
in Alsace: at Obersulzbach after the 
8:30 service and at Schillersdorf after 
the 10:45 service, both served by 
Pastor Adolph Michalk. Among other 
items, we spoke of our Lutheran 
elementary school system in the U. S. 
It seemed astounding to these small 
groups to hear that our Teachers Col- 
lege at River Forest was training 
about 650 students to become teachers 
in our Lutheran elementary schools, 
that this was only one of our teachers 
colleges, and that still we were not 
able to supply the ever-growing de- 
mand. They rather wistfully felt that 
the day for Lutheran elementary 
schools in France was far off. Know- 
ing the difficulties under which they 
were laboring, we shared the feeling. 

How timid our faith! He who has 
urged us to importune Him in all our 
needs, great and small, only too often 
finds us too niggardly in our petitions. 
He still has too much cause to repri- 
mand us with “O ye of little faith!” 


What seemed so far off only a few 
months ago has already become a 
reality. During the fall of 1955 
Pastors Mare Splingart and his as- 
sistant, Pastor Daniel Purchot, were 
able to begin a Christian day school 
for boys with an enrollment of 16 in 
connection with our newly dedicated 
House of Studies at Chatenay-Mala- 
bry, a suburb of Paris. The author- 
ities have not yet granted permission 
to take in girls. New facilities and at 
least one woman teacher would be 
needed. Pastors Splingart and Purchot 
hope to extend the work to the neigh- 
boring Cité Universaire, which is still 
in process of construction. 

Our young pastors at Chatenay are 
alert to other opportunities also. In 
France schools are in session on Mon- 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, Friday, 
and Saturday, Thursday being the 
free day. Instead of a Saturday 
school, therefore, they have organized 
a patronage, or youth, club on Thurs- 
day. In the morning there is singing 
and instruction in the Catechism. 
Then there is a common meal in the 
refectory of our House of Studies. 
In the afternoon there are hikes, 
supervised play, etc. Some 26 boys 
and girls attended during October. 

The beginning has been made. Let 
us send prayers of thanksgiving to 
the throne of our gracious and boun- 
tiful Lord. Let us support these cou- 
rageous and devoted brethren with 
our continued prayers. LuTHERAN 
EpucaTion joyfully welcomes the new 
member of our growing family and 
wishes him sturdy growth, healthy 
maturation, and a progeny which will 
spread to all parts of France. 
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New Additions to LEA Board. — Two new 
additions were made to the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association Executive Board during the 
past months. Professor Mark Steege is now 
serving the board as representative of Con- 
cordia Theological Seminary, Springfield, Ill. 
The other new member is Mr. E. Krueger, 
principal of Timothy Lutheran School, Chi- 
cago. We are very happy to have these 
people participate in central planning for 
the Lutheran Education Association, and 
we are looking forward to the contributions 
which we know they will make. Mr. 
Krueger has been appointed to serve as 
vice-president to fill the vacancy created 
when Mr. Arthur Christian, Elgin, Ill., was 
elevated to the position of president of the 
LEA. The addition of Professor Steege 
marks an increase in the representation from 
theological terminal institutions. It was de- 
cided to offer the invitation to our theolog- 
ical school at Springfield in order that a 
broader point of view might be developed 
in executive board policy. 

1956 Convention Time. — A joint com- 
mittee of the Lutheran Education Associa- 
tion and the National Lutheran Parent 
Teacher League is busy at work in plan- 
ning the annual convention to be held at 
Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Ill., on August 5—7. The personnel of the 
committee consists of Dr. Waldemar Link, 
president of the NLPTL; Mrs. Lucille Klaas, 
secretary of the PTL council; Mr. Don 
Behnken, the NLPTL council member at 
large; and the following representatives of 
the Lutheran Education Association: Pastor 
Paul Roeder, Dr. Arthur Miller, and Mr. 
Armin Meyerman. 

The preliminary convention program has 
been adopted by both executive boards, and 
details of the three-day convention are now 
being planned by the committee. Local so- 
cieties, members of the NLPTL, are re- 
quested to consider sending their representa- 
tives to the annual convention. The Jan- 
uary meeting of the local parent-teacher 
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groups would be an ideal time to discuss 
representation to the River Forest conven- 
tion. The complete convention program will 
be mailed to societies and members in the 
very near future. 


NLPTL Notes. — The National Lutheran 
Parent Teacher League memberships are 
climbing at a steady rate from month to 
month. During the period of September 
and November, twenty-two new societies 
have joined the national association. Fifty- 
eight groups have renewed their member- 
ship, while but one society dropped its 
affiliation, At this writing there are 382 
local PTL groups in our national organ- 
ization. 

The NLPTL council recently welcomed 
its newly elected treasurer, Mr. Howard 
Swacina, 701 Elmwood Avenue, Beloit, Wis. 
His analysis of the League’s financial con- 
ditions have assisted greatly to help the 
council in future planning. The 1955 
NLPTL convention voted to establish the 
office of treasurer for the organization. 

1955 Packet of Materials.— The 1955 
edition of the special packet of materials 
has been mailed to all local society secre- 
taries in the NLPTL. These materials offer 
many suggestions for conducting an effec- 
tive program. It is hoped that program 
chairmen will be stimulated by the ma- 
terials which are offered and that they will 
help to build challenging and attractive ex- 
periences for parent groups. 

Pastor Erwin Kolb, editor of Nurture, the 
NLPTL bulletin, has requested that all local 
societies send copies of their monthly or 
annual programs. He is planning to collect 
these program samples and to make them 
known more generally through the columns 
of Nurture. The mutual stimulation for 
careful planning will result in more effec- 
tive action in each organization. 

Bible-Reading Practices. — Reports com- 
ing to the LEA office are highly compli- 
mentary concerning the eleventh yearbook, 
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Bible-Reading Practices in The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod. We would en- 
courage members of the LEA and NLPTL 
to consider the possibilities of using this 
yearbook as a basis for discussions in the 
area study groups and workshops. 

On page 77 the Rev. Edwin J. Fritze 
presents a series of observations from his 
study. Among these are the following: 


1. The regular reader of the Bible is 
spiritually strong and evidences that strength 
in ways which manifest, openly and visibly, 
his devotion to the doctrine and principles 
of the Bible. 

2. One third of our people are on a near- 
daily Bible-reading schedule. Almost two 
thirds are on a schedule of reading the Bible 
at least once a week. A little more than one 
third are reading the Bible seldom or not 
at all. 

8. The older one grows, the more frequent 
becomes his Bible reading, except that in 
the 21—30-year age group there is less fre- 
quent reading than among those in the 
younger age. However, the 21—80-year age 
group reads more in a single session than 
any other group. The 51—70-year age group 
is doing the most frequent reading. 

4. The farmer and the labor group do less 
frequent personal Bible reading than the 
housewife or the business group. The labor 
group reads the Bible least frequently. The 
housewife leads all groups in frequency of 
reading the Bible. Those in the labor group 
who do read the Bible frequently are found 
largely on the upper spiritual level. 

5. The Sunday school wields less influ- 
ence on personal Bible reading than does 
the parochial school. Those who were con- 
firmed as children have a little better record 
of Bible use than those who were confirmed 
as adults, though the difference is almost 
negligible. 
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6. One half of our people are holding 
family devotions at least once a week. Teen- 
age young people report fewer family devo- 
tions in their homes than in any other age 
group. The fewest family devotions are 
being held in the homes of the laboring 
class and the most in the homes of the 
farmers. Those in the labor group who do 
hold family devotions are on the upper 
spiritual level and stand higher than any 
other group. 

U.S. News and World Report. — Chris- 
tian educators would be interested in read- 
ing the article “Should Taxpayers Support 
Nonpublic Schools?” in the December issue 
of U.S. News and World Report. The 
article contains a description of the efforts 
being made by certain areas in the South 
as well as by Roman Catholics to receive 
Federal aid for parochial and private 
schools. 

In the same issue are found two state- 
ments by opposing camps on the question 
of public aid for private schools. The 
Roman Catholic point of view is presented 
in a statement issued in Washington, D. C., 
in November 1955, by the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic bishops of the United States. 
A Protestant point of view is presented by 
Glen L. Archer, executive director of Prot- 
estants and other Americans United for 
Separation of Church and State, released in 
Washington, D. C., on November 22, 1955. 

At the present time the Lutheran Educa- 
tion Association editorial committee is dis- 
cussing a plan to present a point of view of 
the Lutheran elementary school system with 
respect to private schools receiving public 
aid. It seems quite certain that the whole 
question of public subsidy to education will 
be debated in the next Congress. 
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Ws. A. Kramer, Assistant Secretary of Schools, Board for Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PauL A. ZIMMERMAN, president, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


Paut G, GROTELUESCHEN, instructor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


Wits Koentie, registrar, Concordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr. 


Artuur E. Dresine, professor, Concordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: J. F. Choitz, A. H. Kramer, A. V. Maurer, Elfrieda Miller, M. C. Pieper, 
A. F. Schmieding. 


BOOKS 


RELIGION 


MY BOOK OF PRAYER AND PRAISE. By Grace Noll Crowell. Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1955. 34 pages. $1.00. 


My Book of Prayer and Praise contains thirty-one poems for intermediate and upper- 
grade children to use as their very own. The prayers are written in a freshness of style 
different from the familiar type. In the poems of praise, the children are led to appreciate 
God’s wonderful creation in a childlike way. Personal appreciation of God’s great good- 
ness is evident throughout the book. 

Grace Crowell is nationally known for her poetry and children’s stories. She was 
named Poet Laureate of Texas in 1985. The illustrations are created by Lee Mero. In his 
drawings the spirit of the Crowell poems is caught and enhanced. E. M. 


EDUCATION 


ABIDING VALUES IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. By Harold C. Mason. Fleming 
H. Revell. 176 pages. $2.50. 


Believing “that the evangelical faith is the true expression of Christianity and that 
Christian teaching, both in content and method, is dependent on it,” Dr. Mason has pre- 
pared this book, dealing with the principles of Christian education. 

The author analyzes the philosophy and psychology of Christian education and em- 
phasizes the importance of theology, not only in establishing the objectives of Christian 
education but in carrying out every phase in any given project. 

The reader is led briefly through various philosophies of education, such as romanticism, 
humanism, and pragmatism, with their various shades of application as well as with results 
achieved if pursued to completion. The author accepts Christian theism as the clear basic 
philosophy of education, and the validity of the Biblical revelation as the final rule and 
guide of the Christian. After he has grounded the whole process of education on Biblical 
principles, he shows how best the entire program of Christian education can be carried 
out and practiced. 

The writer advocates Christian education through part-time agencies. The book is 
strong on the Christian philosophy of dealing with Sunday school children, youth organ- 
izations, and adult Christian education. 

While generally correct in his statements on sin and grace, the author fails to mention 
Holy Baptism as the means of grace for infant regeneration, but speaks of providing “such 
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knowledge and guidance as will incline the hearts of children to repentance and acceptance 
of Christ as Savior and Lord and nurture them as Christians.” 

The book is designed primarily as a textbook in principles of Christian education for 
Bible schools, colleges, and seminaries conducted in the evangelical tradition, but the 
approach to religious education presented in it challenges the consideration of every mature 
student and teacher of religious education as well as those who have taken note of a return 
to the Bible in religious teaching. A. H. KRAMER 


CHRISTIAN NURTURE OF CHILDREN. By Alta Mae Erb. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald 
Press, 2d ed., 1955. 180 pages. $2.00. 


The copyright of Christian Nurture is held by the Mennonite Publishing House, and 
the book has an “Introduction” by Paul Mininger, chairman of the Curriculum Committee 
of the Commission for Christian Education. 

The tone of the book is indicated by Mininger’s statements. 

“The task of bringing boys and girls to faith in Christ and nurturing them in the Chris- 
tian life has always been one of the important responsibilities of the Church” (p.v). 

“The author recognizes the contribution of psychology to an understanding of per- 
sonality but is critical of any pedagogical theory which is not in harmony with the evan- 
gelical conception of Christian experience” (p. vi). 

While this reviewer has some reservations with reference to the doctrinal approach to 
Justification, he is fully convinced that if Christian nurture as here presented were fol- 
lowed by American homes generally, a higher grade of personalities would result and 
our juvenile delinquency problem would gradually disappear from our culture. 

To say that Christian Nurture is worth reading is an understatement. It deserves a wide 
distribution within and without the Mennonite Church. A. F.S. 


A CHILD DEVELOPMENT POINT OF VIEW. By James L. Hymes, Jr. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1955. Pages ix and 145. 
“You Are a Teacher” 
“Your Youngsters Must Like You” 
“Your Youngsters Must Like Their Work” 


“Your Youngsters Must Like Themselves” 
“Your Youngsters Can Climb the Highest Peaks” 


These chapter titles give the flavor of Hymes’ book. There are few writers known to 
this reviewer who surpass Hymes in presenting educational and psychological problems 
in a popular style. 

“The baby is not ready for a tooth brush, and he does not yet need a home permanent 
wave” (p.58). “Believe it or not, youngsters love drill” (p.89). “Today too often our 
dose is geared to that average child who is not there” (p. 89). 

“America is the land of the play pen” (p.21). “We toilet-train our children — or 
try to— earlier than almost any other people in the world” (p. 21). 

“This field is eclectic. That is a nice way of saying: Child development steals from 
other disciplines what it can use.” (Page 8). 


The foregoing are a few samples of the sprightliness which characterizes the whole book. 

While this reviewer found little with which he cannot agree on the basis of theory or 

personal experience in working with children, he recognizes that the book is written in 

an idealistic frame of reference, which might evoke an occasional “Oh Yeah?” from teachers. 

Reading it is nevertheless one way in which to spend a delightful yet profitable evening. 
A.F.S. 
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SUCCESSFUL CLASSROOM CONTROL, By Blanche McDonald and Leslie Nelson. 
Dubuque: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1955. 


When we entered the calling of a teacher, the general theme of oral and written pro- 
fessional communication was a debate on discipline, learning, and ways of teaching. Things 
haven't really changed except that different terms are used to identify the same things 
and that we are less afraid to admit the need for an approach which really works. 

The present very readable book stands out among others because it pretends neither 
to know answers to all problems nor to have the only answers to some of them. The 
authors have really indulged in plain talk, so plain, in fact, that we can hear from the 
camp of those who need not face children in classrooms the label of “elementary, my 
dear Watson.” A better label would be hard to find. It does deal with elementary and 
so-called obvious factors which too many of us have shelved with the remark “why, every- 
one knows that.” 

A direct paragraph and outline style has streamlined this book for the teacher who 
wants questions answered directly, without the usual professorial detours or distractions. 

Particularly helpful are the chapters on “Teaching Factors Conducive to Classroom 
Control,” “Specific Methods of Meeting Behavior Problems,” and “Good Manners as an 
Aid to Classroom Control,” including the teacher’s own manners. A. V. M. 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN. By C. W. Valentine. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1955. Pages xi and 212. List price, $8.75. 


“A First Book on the Psychology of Child Development and Training.” 

The author of this book is an emeritus professor of education in the University of 
Birmington, England. The book presents a wealth of material which demonstrates a rich- 
ness in experience and a maturity in judgment, while at the same time giving evidence 
of a thorough grasp of the modern psychological theories and investigations. 

While the discussion applies to homes, schools, and children in the native country of 
the author, the keen analyses are equally applicable to the conditions in our country. 
The book is written in simple language. 

The views expressed on the teaching of reading in England should be required read- 
ing for Rudolf Flesch. I am sure Dr. Flesch, upon reading this book, would be much more 
cautious in what he says about reading in England in his recent and popular Why Johnny 
Can't Read. A. F.S. 


EDUCATION OF MENTALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN, By J. E. Wallace Wallin. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1955. 485 pages plus xiii. $4.50. 

Dr. Wallin has given courses in the education of mentally handicapped children in 
many universities. He has also served as director of seven education and psychology 
clinics. He has had fifty years of experience in the examination, education, care, and con- 
trol of mentally retarded children. This puts Dr. Wallin and his book into a very special 
category. 

Dr. Wallin has written a definite book on his subject. He handles most of the practical 
problems that face both parents and teachers who have handicapped children to educate. 
He also goes rather quickly and concisely into how those problems may be handled. 
In our democracy people have paid lipservice to the motto “All children of all the people 
should receive an education.” Some people maintain that some children are not worth 
educating. Dr. Wallin feels that all children should receive as much education as pos- 
sible to fit them into our society. Dr. Wallin feels that parents can best care for children 
because institutions are too expensive and present facilities are inadequate. He also defines 
rather clearly the kind of person that should go to an institution. 

The chapter dealing with the organization and administration of special classes is of 
interest to every teacher in the elementary school. 
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Teachers who deal with handicapped children probably should have the following 
qualifications according to Dr. Wallin. They should have an interest in children. They 
should be patient, optimistic, show considerable self-control, show emotional and nervous 
stability, be mature, adaptable. They should also have an insight into teaching and learn- 
ing problems, be scholarly, have a tremendous loyalty for the kind of work which they 
are doing. Their occupational competence can be shown by their academic proficiency 
and their competence in social adjustment. Even teachers who do not have severely 
handicapped children in their classrooms ought to read this book, because Dr. Wallin 
points out that “85% of our handicapped children receive instruction in the regular class- 
room.” This brings out the significant point that teachers in the regular school who have 
slow or handicapped pupils in one form or another need, as Dr. Wallin says, “a realistic 
curriculum that will prepare them (the pupils) to go out into the world and maintain 
themselves as contributors to society.” This means that handicapped people who are 
receiving instruction should not receive a watered-down regular curriculum, but should 
receive instruction which will do them the most good, so that they can shift for them- 
selves in our civilization. Dr. Wallin goes on: “It is of paramount importance that all 
teachers, subject-matter supervisors, and principals, especially in the elementary schools, 
acquire wide knowledge of the mental, social, physical, and educational characteristics 
of all types of deviate and maladjusted pupils, the educational problems they present, and 
the methods of handling them. They will be more efficient in adjusting the educational 
program to the needs of these pupils, and they will be able to deal far more intelligently 
with the problems that are presented.” 

This book seems to me to be a must for every elementary school principal and for 
anyone else who has to deal with children who have some problems or handicaps in the 
elementary school. The book has a subject matter index and an index of names. It con- 
tains a well-thought-out approach to the area of the teaching of mentally handicapped 
children. We recommend it. J. F.C. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AND CHILD CARE CENTER. By Clark E. Moustakas and 
Minnie Perrin Berson. New York: William Morrow and Company, Inc., 1955. 222 
pages. $3.50. 

“A Parent’s and Teacher’s Guide.” 

The authors are staff members of the Merrill-Palmer School. Moustakas is a skillful 
play therapist. 

This book reviews, summarizes, and offers many helpful suggestions based on the 
findings of a survey of 835 nursery schools and child care centers. For anyone engaged 

in schools and centers for young children this study is a must. A.F.S. 


FILMS ON THE HANDICAPPED — An Annotated Directory Published by International 
Council for Exceptional Children, a department of the NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D.C. 64 pages. $1.00. Annual Supplements 20 cents. 

This new directory was printed March 1955 and will serve as a source book of films, 
filmstrips, slides, and recordings on the diagnosis, care, education, and rehabilitation of 
persons with various kinds of handicaps. Special references are given on Acoustical Handi- 
caps, Emotional Maladjustments, Mental Retardation, Neurological Handicaps, Orthopedic 
Disabilities, Social Maladjustments, Speech Deficiencies, Special Health Problems, Visual 
Handicaps. Schools, clinics, psychologists, and program committees for PTL’s should find 
this little book a great help. 

This reviewer is especially happy to call attention to a publication which represents 
a positive and helpful approach to a problem that has been side-stepped too long. The 
fatalistic attitude of the past should receive quite a setback if the materials listed are 
judiciously used. M.C. P, 
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ConcorpIA SEMINARY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Concordia Theological Monthly Celebrates 
25th Birthday. — The December 1955 issue 
of the Concordia Theological Monthly ap- 
pears in two colors, gold and silver. This 
special issue reminds the readers that this 
journal and its predecessor quarterlies and 
monthlies have served for one hundred years 
as the official professional journal of The 
Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 


The Concordia Theological Monthly is 
a direct descendant of Lehre und Wehre, 
first issued in January 1855. In 1929 the 
synodical convention of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod resolved to com- 
bine three publications into one journal. 
Thus, in January 1930, Lehre und Wehre, 
Magazin fiir Ev. Luth. Homiletik, and 
Theological Monthly were combined to 
form the present Concordia Theological 
Monthly. 

The anniversary issue of the Concordia 
Theological Monthly highlights two articles 
about Dr. C. F. W. Walther, the first editor 
of Lehre und Wehre. Dr. William Arndt, 
editor of the Theological Monthly from 1938 
to 1950, has translated Dr. Walther’s Preface 
to Volume VIII (1862). Also Dr. J. Theo- 
dore Mueller gives readers an English ver- 
sion of Dr. Franz Pieper’s series of articles 
“Dr. C. F. W. Walther as Theologian,” 
which appeared in Lehre und Wehre from 
1888 to 1891. 

The anniversary issue of the Concordia 


Theological Monthly appears in 4,500 copies, 


which gives it one of the largest circulation 
lists of theological journals in America today. 
Dr. Alfred Fuerbringer, president of Con- 
cordia Seminary, recently announced that 
the Board of Directors of Synod has made 
a special appropriation of funds for gift 
subscriptions to eight hundred libraries of 
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larger colleges, universities, and seminaries 
of the United States. 


Founders’ Day Observance. — On Friday 
morning, December 9, Concordia Seminary 
held its first Founders’ Day celebration. In 
a special convocation and worship service 
the members of the entire Seminary family 
assembled in the chapel to praise the Al- 
mighty for the men through whom this 
school of the prophets was founded. The 
guest speaker was the Rev. Theodore Nickel 
of Chicago. 

One of the men recognized for his signal 
service to The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod was Dr. Franz Pieper, prominent the- 
ologian, teacher and former president of 
the St. Louis Seminary. In grateful recog- 
nition of his service the Seminary set aside 
a part of the Founders’ Day convocation for 
a special ceremony in which the Seminary 
administration building was officially desig- 
nated as Pieper Hall. The relatives of the 
late Dr. Pieper were present to join in the 
celebration. 


Seminary Professors Feted. — The “Marks 
of Brotherly Unity” was the theme of the 
anniversary sermon delivered by Prof. W. F. 
Wolbrecht, Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Higher Education, at the anniversary 
service of Dr. Theodore Hoyer, Dr. Paul 
Bretscher, Dr. Arthur Piepkorn, and the 
Rev. George Wittmer on Sunday afternoon, 
November 4. The service was held in the 
Seminary chapel. Dr. Hoyer is observing 
his 50th year in the service of our Lord; 
Dr. Bretscher, his 40th; and Dr. Piepkorn 
and the Rev. Wittmer, their 25th. The lat- 
ter is a member of the Seminary Board of 
Control, while the other three are professors 
at the St. Louis Seminary. 

A special anniversary dinner was given 
in honor of the jubilarians immediately after 
the anniversary service. Featured speakers 
on the program were Dr. John T. Mueller 
and Dr. Paul Koenig, pastor of Holy Cross 
Lutheran Church in St. Louis. 
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ConcorDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, ILL. 


Honors Convocation. — At an honors con- 
vocation, held November 9, 25 scholarships 
and 10 grants-in-aid, totaling $4,400, were 
awarded to outstanding students of Con- 
cordia. 

Dr. Martin Scharlemann, the director of 
graduate studies at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo., was the featured speaker. 


A Man Called Peter.— On November 4 
and November 6 the Concordia Players pre- 
sented “A Man Called Peter.” 

The play adapted by John McGreevey 
from Catherine Marshall’s best seller by the 
same name was under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Clarence Drews, who has been direct- 
ing plays at Concordia for the past ten years. 
Mr. Drews and the Concordia Players were 
selected to give the premiére performance 
of this play by Mr. Christopher Sergel of 
Dramatic Publishing Company. 

During the world premiére festivities Mr. 
Sergel presented a plaque commemorating 
the first performance of the play and pre- 
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sented to each member of the cast a play- 
book. 

Mr. Drews has worked with Mr. Sergel 
of Dramatic Publishing Company in de- 
veloping plays like “One Foot in Heaven,” 
“The Bishop’s Mantle,” “Gown of Glory,” 
and “Papa Was a Preacher.” 


Christmas Oratorio Presented. — The 
Christmas Oratorio by Johann Sebastian 
Bach was sung on December 11 by the 
Cantata Chorus in the college gymnasium. 

The soloists were Miss Marguerite Scaer, 
soprano, Oak Park; Miss Audrey Paul, alto, 
of River Forest; Mr. Kenneth Jorgensen, 
tenor of Milwaukee; and Mr. David Austin 
of Elmhurst, bass. Among the brilliant arias 
often sung as concert pieces are “Prepare 
Thyself, Zion” and “Slumber, Beloved.” 

The chorus under the direction of Prof. 
Carl Waldschmidt, the head of the music 
department of Concordia, sang such bril- 
liant pieces as “Hear, King of Angels” and 
“Glory Be to God.” The chorus and soloists 
were supported by the Concordia orchestra. 


The Christmas Oratorio tells the story of 


Educational Leaders at White House Conference on Education 


Left to right: Theodore Neils, attorney, St. Cloud, Minn.; Leonard J. Dierker, Superinten- 
dent of Christian Education, Western District; Arthur L. Amt, Executive Secretary of 
Christian Education, North Wisconsin District; Dr. Arthur L. Miller, Executive Secretary, 
Board for Parish Education of Synod; Dr. Herbert H. Gross, Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, IIl.; Dr. Samuel J. Roth, Superintendent of Education, Michigan District 
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the birth of the Christ Child in six cantatas. 
The cantatas were originally presented in 
the church on six separate occasions, the 
first, second, and third days of Christmas, 
New Year, the day after New Year, and on 
the festival of the Epiphany. 

An evangelist narrates the story; then 
the chorus sings its comment on the Christ- 
mas story as it is told. 

The Cantata Chorus is composed of 175 
men and women students of Concordia. 


Dr. Gross Returns from White House 
Conference. — Dr. Herbert H. Gross of Con- 
cordia, a voting delegate from the State of 
Illinois, reported that the circumstances fac- 
ing public and private education in the 
United States are very critical. 

Several critical issues were outlined by 
the White House Conference, which met in 
Washington, D.C. One issue involves the 
increased expenditure of money for educa- 
tion. Money must be made available im- 
mediately to build additional classrooms and 
school buildings. Higher salaries must be 
paid to teachers to induce more qualified 
people to enter the profession and remain 
in it. 

Another issue involves the research work 
which must be done in school district organ- 
ization, financing of schools, and the tax 
structure. Research of this type must furnish 
facts about increasing the size of certain 
districts and decreasing the size of others 
so that schools can be run more economically 
and efficiently. New sources of revenue 
must be found. Obsolete laws must be re- 
placed or eliminated. Research of this type, 
Dr. Gross estimates, would take in some 
instances at least five years to complete. 

In the meantime the most dramatic and 
obvious needs of the educational system will 
be met, Dr. Gross believes. Federal money 
for buildings and capital funds will become 
available. Local money for increase in 
salaries will be provided because the need 
is so critical. 

It was reported at the conference that 
most states in the union have the economic 
potential to support an adequate school sys- 
tem. Some states are hampered, however, 
by obsolete laws which prevent adequate 
re-arrangement of districts and the equitable 
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distribution of funds for educational pur- 


poses. 

Professors Gross and Drews Take Lead- 
ing Roles in Geographers Meeting. — Dr. 
Herbert H. Gross and Professor Clarence 
M. Drews took an active part in the 41st 
annual meeting of the National Council of 
Geography Teachers in Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 24 to 26. 

Dr. Gross was chairman of the Committee 
on Research in Geographic Education and 
reported on research projects completed 
during the past four years. Professor Drews 
was in charge of Activities in the Program, 
one of the three sections of this year’s 
meeting. 


ConcorpDIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 

Christmas Concerts. — The Concordia 
A Capella Choir of Concordia Teachers 
College gave a premiére performance of 
Theodore Beck’s Christmas cantata, From 
Heaven Above. This cantata was commis- 
sioned by the choir for its 1955 Christmas 
concert. 

Professor Beck has been associated with 
the music department of Concordia Teachers 
College since 1953. His musical composi- 
tions to date include works for choir, organ, 
and instrumental ensembles. From Heaven 
Above is written for choir, soprano and bari- 
tone solo, and string orchestra. 

The A Cappella Choir’s Christmas con- 
cert was given Sunday, December 4, in the 
college auditorium. Included on the pro- 
gram was the Christmas section of Han- 
del’s Messiah. Lincoln Symphony Orchestra 
players and four soloists from Omaha as- 
sisted the A Cappella Choir in the perform- 
ance of the Messiah and From Heaven 
Above. Professor Paul Rosel of Concordia 
Teachers College is the director of the Con- 
cordia A Cappella Choir. 

On December 11 all musical groups of 
Concordia combined to present a second 
concert of Christmas music. On the same 
day the Concordia Singers, a select group 
of singers, also presented a_ half-hour 
television program of sacred music on 
KOLN-TV. Theodore Beck was the director 
for the occasion, and Robert Garmatz was 
the narrator. Paul Rosel wrote the script. 
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Meeting of Deans of Women. — The 
annual meeting of the Nebraska Association 
of Deans of Women and Advisers of Girls 
was held at Concordia on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 5. 

Guest speaker was Miss Mildred Fox, 
college consultant at Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Ill. Miss Fox served 
as chairman of local arrangements for the 
recent national convention at the NADW 
at Chicago. 

Her address was based on the theme of 
the convention, “Looking Both Ways.” The 
speaker pointed out the importance of the 
transition from high school to college. With 
the increasing enrollment already beginning 
in our high schools and colleges there will 
be greater need in years to come for greater 
co-operation between high schools and col- 
leges. 

One of the ways to bring this understand- 
ing about will be to get the college and the 
high school personnel acquainted with each 
other and work out together the problems 
confronting them. High schools and colleges 
must extend and improve guidance services 
so that the increasing number of students 
will be served. Administrators will be the 
key people in helping to bring this about. 

Miss Willa Koenig, Concordia registrar, 
was chairman of local arrangements. 


Meeting of College Representatives. — 
Concordia was host to twelve representatives 
from other Lutheran colleges and Synod in 
a one-day meeting held on the campus, 
Saturday, November 19. The visitors repre- 
sented St. John’s College, Winfield, Kans.; 
St. Paul’s College, Concordia, Mo.; and Con- 
cordia College, St. Paul, Minn. They met to 
discuss problems relating to transfer stu- 
dents. These problems were presented 
briefly by a panel presided over by Glenn 
Einspahr of the Concordia High School 
faculty. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a 
demonstration and discussion of reading im- 
provement techniques. The demonstration 
was conducted by Robert Garmatz. Walter 
Mueller’s presentation of the “Improvement 
of Instruction” evoked considerable discus- 
sion. Dr. L. G. Bickel, Concordia dean, was 
conference director. Robert Hopmann of 
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St. Louis, Mo., was the representative of 
the Board for Higher Education. 

The Concordia Guild was host to the 
group in the evening at a buffet supper at 
Seward’s Civic Center. Dr. W. A. Poehler, 
president of Concordia, St. Paul, Minn., 
presented a preview of the important synod- 
ical convention which will meet in St. Paul, 
Minn., during the summer of 1956. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

75th Anniversary. — Anniversary events 
continue to crowd the campus calendar. In 
the first of four academic convocations 
arranged by the Seventy-fifth Anniversary 
Academic Committee, Dr. William F. Arndt, 
alumnus of 1900, spoke on “The Place of 
the Classics in the Training of a Minister.” 
Dr. Arndt pointed out that the classics, be- 
sides providing the minister with cultural 
enrichment, are especially valuable in in- 
creasing the minister's understanding of im- 
portant languages and in making him a bet- 
ter interpreter of the Bible. The lecture was 
delivered in the renovated college chapel 
on November 5. Prof. J. Henry Gienapp, 
chairman of the Academic Committee, an- 
nounced plans to make the material of the 
lectures of the four academic convocations 
available in book form. 

Dr. Arndt’s lecture was delivered in con- 
nection with alumni homecoming activities, 
November 4—6, On November 4 Mr. Karl 
Markworth, former director of the college 
chorus, presented an organ recital. On 
November 5, at 9:15 A.M., Rev. Henry 
C. Tesch, 88, delivered the sermon in a 
service dedicating the newly decorated and 
equipped college chapel. At the alumni 
banquet on November 5 the principal ad- 
dress was given by President Martin L. 
Koehneke, °85, president of Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. Rev. 
Marvin F, Kammrath, ’86, served as toast- 
master. On the evening of November 6 the 
Forensic Players, directed by Prof. J. H. 
Gienapp, presented “Twelve Angry Men.” 

A beautifully designed and _ illustrated 
75th-anniversary folder, announcing the 
calendar of events and describing the six 
areas of the anniversary observance, is avail- 
able free to anyone who will send his name 
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and address to Concordia College, 3126 
West Kilbourn Avenue, Milwaukee 8, Wis. 

Milwaukee newspapers, in addition to 
granting a generous amount of news column 
space to Concordia’s anniversary events, 
have featured special editorials calling at- 
tention to the anniversary. 


Donation Day. — Rev. Walter J. Plischke, 
06, of Bonduel, Wis., delivered the annual 
Donation Day address on November 21. 
The program was sponsored by the ladies’ 
aid and the men’s club of Concordia College. 
Prof. C. A. Hardt was in charge of the pro- 
gram. President Walter W. Stuenkel an- 
nounced that an offering of more than $900 
had been received and that many congre- 
gations had contributed food supplies for 
the college commissary. Alvin Boehlke, 
student body president, delivered a_ brief 
address expressing the thanks of Concordia 
students, and the college chorus provided 
choral selections under the direction of 
Philip Ilten, assistant director of the chorus. 


Advent and Christmas Activities. — Selec- 
tions from the so-called Christmas Oratorio 
of J. S. Bach were presented in the evening 
chapel services during the first week in 
Advent. Students joined in the singing of 
chorale stanzas. 

Dr. G. Chr. Barth, former president of 
Concordia College (1921—1934), delivered 
the address at the annual Christmas party 
on December 15. 


Test Results. — Prof. Elmer J. Moeller, 
director of testing at Concordia, issued the 
following announcement: 

“Recently the college freshman and sopho- 
more classes took part in an experimental 
program for developing a new standard 
vocabulary test. The Educational Measure- 
ment Service of New York conducted the 
program. 

“The median, or mid-point, score for 
sophomores taking the test in all participat- 
ing colleges was 108 on Form A and 97 on 
Form B. The score above which the upper 
one fourth of all sophomores stood (Qs, 
or third quartile) was 119 and 114 on the 
two forms, The median score of the sopho- 
more class of Concordia was 123 and 117. 
Thus the upper half of the sophomore class 
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scored better than the mark above which 
the upper one fourth of all students scored. 

“The students in the freshman class 
achieved similar results. The median for 
all students was 99 and 97 on Forms A 
and B. Qg3 was 112 and 116. Concordia 
freshmen achieved a median of 115 and 120 
on the two forms. Thus the upper half of 
the Concordia freshman class ranked better 
than the upper one fourth of all students 
taking the test.” 


ConcorpIA COLLEGE 
St. PauL, MINN. 

Enrollment and New Staff Members. — 
The enrollment during the third week of 
school, the official census date, was 469, 
with 202 in the high school and 267 in the 
college department. 

The following new staff members were 
added last fall: Prof. Walter Sohn, Religion; 
The Rev. Kenneth Kaden, English and 
Religion; Mr. Carroll Peter, Science; Mr. 
Marvin Busse, Music; Miss Una Hallin, 
Librarian; Miss June Lowry, Commercial; 
Miss LaVonne Holtorf, Music; Miss Joan 
Bruss, Nurse. 

Memorial Chapel Delicated. — Eleven 
hundred guests joined their hearts to dedi- 
cate the Dr. Martin Graebner Memorial 
Chapel to the glory of God and for the col- 
lege’s use on Sunday, November 13, 1955. 
The Rev. Martin Graebner, Chicago, son of 
the former president for whom the chapel 
was named, was the guest speaker. The 
beautiful chapel, which formerly was the 
old gymnasium, will seat 600 worshipers. 
The cost of remodeling approximates 
$80,000. 

The entire day many people took ad- 
vantage of Concordia’s fall open house. In 
the evening, Bernard Weiser of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota gave a dedicatory 
piano concert on the new Grotrian-Steinway 
piano which the college recently acquired. 

After the concert the college community 
honored Mrs. Lydia Caldwell, assistant 
registrar, and Miss Anna Gutz, school nurse, 
for their 25 years of service to Concordia. 

Reformation Service. — A Twin City Ref- 
ormation service was held in the Lutheran 
Memorial Center on Reformation Sunday, 
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with over 1,000 students and friends of the 
area in attendance. The Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Poehler delivered the Reformation address. 
A mass adult choir, a mass children’s choir, 
and the Concordia Choral Club enhanced 
the service with their selections. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE 
WINFIELD, KANs. 


Three Associate Professors Installed. — 
On Sunday evening, October 30, three mem- 
bers of the staff of St. John’s College, Win- 
field, Kans., who had previously served the 
school as instructors and assistant professors, 
were installed as associate professors with 
permanent tenure, namely, the Rev. Erich 
Hopka, M. A., associate professor of physical 
sciences; Mr. Eldor C. Sieving, M. A., asso- 
ciate professor of elementary education; and 
the Rev. Wilbert Stelzer, M.A., associate 
professor of physical education and biologi- 
cal science. The sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. Walter H. Meyer of Topeka, Kans., 
president of the Kansas District, and the 
rite of installation was read by President 
Carl S. Mundinger. Professor Hopka came 
to St. John’s in 1949 from Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa, where he had been an 
instructor in chemistry. He is a graduate 
of Concordia Seminary, Springfield, Ill., and 
served in the ministry in Alberta, British 
Columbia, and Colorado, from 1930 to 1945. 
In 1954—55 he held a graduate fellowship 
at the University of Colorado, completing 
work toward a Doctor's degree. Professor 
Sieving, before coming to St. John’s in 1951, 
had served the church as teacher in various 
Lutheran elementary schools, and principal 
of St. Paul’s School in Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and as Assistant Superintendent of Lutheran 
Schools in the Central District. He has done 
extensive graduate work towards a doctorate 
in elementary education at the University 
of Chicago. Professor Stelzer came to Saint 
John’s in 1948 from the pastorate of Mount 
Olive Lutheran Church in Houston, Tex. 
His graduate work at the University of 
Houston and the University of Texas was 
in the field of physical education, 

Building Remodeled. — Baden Hall, the 
sturdy native stone structure which was the 
initial gift of John Peter Baden for the 
establishment of St. John’s College in 1893, 
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is undergoing a complete interior remodel- 
ing. When the remodeling is completed, the 
building, which has served various purposes 
in the past, will be a fireproof men’s dormi- 
tory, with room for 120 occupants. 


LUTHERAN CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIn, TEX. 


Better Pictures.—In order to obtain a 
better picture coverage of campus events 
the Record and the Concordia staffs joined 
interests and purchased a Graphflex camera 
plus tripod, an investment of approximately 
$175. 


Student Activities. — Aiming to encourage 
more college student activities on the 
campus, the student council has appointed 
a social activities committee. Mr. Ronald 
Trampe is the faculty adviser. 

At a rally of prospective teachers from 
five Southwest states, the East Texas State 
Teachers College of Commerce, Tex., will 
host a student gathering, to which two mem- 
bers of Concordia’s college department have 
been delegated to represent our Austin Con- 
cordia. Each member in attendance at this 
rally will be called upon to say: “Why am 
I entering the teaching profession?” Out of 
the total group of participants two, a boy 
and a girl, will be selected as “the best 
candidates for future teachers.” 

At a recent rally of synodical young 
people in Central Texas, held in Concordia’s 
Memorial Gym, Mr. Jack Faszholz, a stu- 
dent at Concordia Seminary and formerly 
a baseball player with the St. Louis Cardi- 
nals, spoke on the topic “What Does It 
Mean to Me to Be a Lutheran?” This meet- 
ing was sponsored by the District Board for 
Parish Education. The Rev. H. F. Neunaber, 
Mr. Domman of Houston, and Mr. Bayer of 
Concordia were co-ordinators. 

Two students, James Zwernemann of 
Houston and William Traugott of La 
Grange, seniors in the high school depart- 
ment, won the privilege of taking the 
National Merit Scholarship examination on 
October 26 to contest for college tuition 
grants. Tests were administered at the sug- 
gestion of the synodical Board for Higher 
Education and issued by the National Test- 
ing Bureau at Princeton, N. J. 
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High School Department Studied. — In 
a recent faculty meeting President Beto 
appointed Professor Huebschmann and as- 
sistant Professors Linse and Lester Bayer 
to study the future of the high school de- 
partment at our institution, since the role 
which the synodical high schools will play 
in our entire scheme of higher education 
will doubtless be discussed at the next 


synodical convention. 


ConcorRDIA COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREG. 


Tour Day.—On Tuesday, October 25, 
the first of two annual tour days was held. 
Each of the classes spent the day visiting 
various places of interest in Portland or the 
surrounding area. 

Special Faculty and Student Activities. — 
During the past months members of the 
faculty have been traveling to various parts 
of the District to present the need for a new 
girls’ domitory. It is hoped that sufficient 
money will have been contributed by the 
end of the year for contracts to be let so 
that the dormitory will be ready for occu- 
pancy next September. 

During the past month the school has 
been represented by members of the faculty 
or student body at the following meetings: 
Oregon Teen-age Safety Conference; drama 
clinic on the campus of Linfield College, 
McMinnville, Oreg.; Student Government 
Conference at Reed College, Portland; 
Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, Spokane, Wash. 

If present plans materialize, Dr. Thomas 
Coates will spend his sabbatical leave next 
year, or part of it, as guest professor at our 
seminary in Japan. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
EDMONTON, ALTA., CAN. 

Founders’ Day. — In a late fall observ- 
ance of Founders’ Day at Concordia, Ed- 
- monton, a large gathering heard Dr. Schwer- 
mann, who served as president from 1921 
to 1954, reminisce on the adventures of 
founding the college in primitive circum- 
stances. The Rev. A. J. Mueller, who in- 
stalled Dr. Schwermann, also spoke to the 
group. Included in the program were a 
number of choirs from the Edmonton area, 
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band numbers, and offerings by the Con- 
cordia Male Chorus. As a part of the ob- 
servance, Lutherans of the area donated 
food and cash to the commissary, a special 
project of the Concordia College Guild. The 
guild plans during the year to finance new 
laundry facilities for the students and to 
subsidize the band. 


Joint Reformation Service. — Rev. W. C. 
Eifert, Executive Secretary of the Alberta- 
British Columbia District, delivered the ser- 
mon at the joint Reformation service held 
at Concordia. His theme was “The Truth 
That Makes Us Free.” A mass choir under 
the direction of Dr. A. H. Schwermann and 
consisting of ten choirs from surrounding 
congregations added much to the service. 
The offerings were placed in the Lutheran 
Hour Fund. 


Student Guidance Program. — Student in- 
terviews under the direction of President 
Walter M. Wangerin and Dean Erich A. von 
Fange were held in November on the basis 
of faculty evaluations of student classwork 
for the first part of the school year. As part 
of the guidance program of the college, this 
procedure will be followed at the close of 
each six-week period of the school year. 

As an aid to worship, students receive 
each week a special prepared folder with 
a brief meditation from Pres. Walter M. 
Wangerin on the theme for the week, to- 
gether with the titles of the sermonets on 
this theme which are delivered by the mem- 
bers of the faculty. Special weekly offerings 
have been designated by the student council 
for the Lutheran Hour and for local and 
foreign missions. 

Intramural Activities. — With a near 100- 
per-cent participation, students are enjoy- 
ing a wide range of intramural activities 
under the direction of the Rev. Clyde 
Kaminska. The program includes touch 
football, badminton, volleyball, hockey, soft- 
ball, archery, and table tennis. Concordia 
plays interscholastic basketball, hockey, and 
baseball. At the close of the school year 
sports awards are made for intramural and 
interscholastic sports. 


Recognition. — A new Concordia student, 
Miss Sylvia Ruff, was awarded the Gov- 
ernor-General Medal for highest achieve- 
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ment in her school last year. The Concordia 
Male Chorus has been invited to perform 
in the annual Christmas Festival program 
held in Edmonton. 


HOUSING EXEMPTION 
FOR MINISTERS 


For over a year the Internal Revenue 
Service has wrestled with the job of drafting 
new regulations to implement the tax re- 
vision passed by Congress last year. The 
revamping was so extensive that it took 
months of work by the tax experts to deter- 
mine exactly how the new law should be 
interpreted and applied. 

One of the toughest problems was to de- 
cide just what Congress meant when it said: 
“In the case of a minister of the Gospel, 
gross income does not include . . . the rental 
allowance paid to him as part of his com- 
pensation, to the extent used by him to rent 
or provide a home.” It was obvious that 
Congress meant to give the minister who 
does not have a free parsonage provided 
him, the same privilege of having his hous- 
ing nontaxable as the pastor with a par- 
sonage. It was also clear that a minister 
with a housing allowance could rent a home 
and exclude the cost of rental from taxable 
income. In the case of a minister who was 
buying his home, or had already finished 
paying for a home, the implications were 
not as clear. (See Memos 8:3, 8:6, and 
9:3.) 

When income tax time rolled around this 
year (last year), the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice did not meet the April 15 deadline for 
issuing the necessary regulations. Ministers 
who owned or were buying their own homes 
had to guess at what to deduct: the entire 
monthly payment on their house, including 
taxes and interest which were already de- 
ductible? Only that portion of the monthly 
payment which reduced the principal? 
A fair rental value if the house were already 
paid for? 

By mid-July, the Internal Revenue Service 
had made its decision, but was not planning 
to publish it in the Federal Register until 
the entire set of new tax regulations was in 
final form. Church officials will be sent a 
copy of the new ruling on written request 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION 


The interpretation of the new tax law on 
this point is astonishingly liberal. In spelling 
out what it means to “provide a home,” the 
most questions were decided in favor of the 
minister. 

In the case of a minister buying a home, 
the entire monthly payment is exempt from 
taxable income, including principal, interest, 
taxes, and insurance, even though taxes and 
interest are deductible in addition on the 
long income-tax form. The reasoning is this: 
An exemption and a deduction are two dif- 
ferent things. An exempt item is not con- 
sidered income for tax purposes. A deduct- 
ible item may be subtracted from taxable 
income before computing the tax if the long 
form is used. Some people are entitled to 
both, even though they involve the same 
items. 

If taxes and insurance are paid separately 
from the monthly payment, they are still 
exempt. So is the cost of running a home, 
including fuel, utilities, and telephone (ex- 
clusive of long-distance calls). Even repairs 
to the house are included, as being part of 
the cost of providing a home. About the 
only item ruled out as an exemption is the 
cost of maid service. 

There are limits, of course. The main one 
is this: The total of such exemptions cannot 
be greater than the housing allowance listed 
in the budget of the employing congregation 
or agency. If there is no such allowance, 
there are no exemptions. The lesson is 
obvious: In preparing budgets for 1956, 
churches and church organizations should 
be sure to list a housing allowance for 
clerical staff members and to make it large 
enough to cover the cost of housing as 
interpreted by the new ruling. If this has 
not been done for 1955, the budget could 
still be changed by official action before the 
end of the year. 

Ministers who allowed themselves too 
little exemption in paying income tax for 
1954 should get new income-tax blanks from 
their District Director of Internal Revenue 
and submit revised reports, so as to get 
refunds to which they are entitled. — From 
Washington Memorandum — Robert Van 
Deusen, National Lutheran Council. 

The term “minister” as here used applies 
to both pastors and teachers. — Ep. 


